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WITH  tlie  pomp  and  ceremony  befitting  the  occasion,  Sr. 

Rodolfo  Chiari,  whom  the  citizens  of  Panama  had 
chosen  by  vote  to  be  their  ('hief  Executive  for  the  1924- 
192S  term,  was  inaugurated  on  October  1,  1924,  in  the 
National  Theater  of  Panama  Pity,  succeeding  Dr.  Bidisario  Porras 
in  the  presidential  oflice. 

President  Cliiari,  who  was  born  October  lo,  18(59,  in  the  city  of 
Aguadulce,  owes  his  success  in  life  almost  entirely  to  his  intelligence, 
perseverance,  and  other  admirable  traits  of  character.  Leaving  school 
at  an  early  age,  he  obtained  a  subordinate  position  in  a  store  where, 
in  spite  of  long  hours  of  work,  he  continued  his  studies  by  means  of 
instructors  paid  from  his  meager  salary,  thus  equipping  himself  for 
a  larger  position  in  life.  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  made  manager  of 
the  store,  a  fact  which  testifies  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  employers,  who  retained  his  services  for  nine  j'ears. 
Some  time  later  he  engaged  with  his  father  in  agriculture,  with 
such  success  that  after  some  laborious  years  they  founded  one  of 
the  chief  sugar  centrals  of  Panama. 

His  busy  commercial  and  agricultural  life  did  not,  however,  prevent 
Seiior  Chiari  from  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  where  the 
integrity  and  elevated  point  of  view  which  characterized  all  his 
dealings  led  to  his  selection  for  important  posts,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned;  Member  of  the  National  Constituent  Convention, 
1904;  manager  of  the  National  Bank;  Designate  in  charge  of  the 
Executive  power  in  1912,  throu^i^failure  of  Dr.  Pablo  Arosemena, 
President-elect,  to  serve;  Assistant'^ecrctary  of  the  Treasury;  Sec- 
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rotary  of  Govornmoiit  and  Justioo;  prosidont  of  tho  National 
J^ihoral  Kxooutivo  ('oinmittoo:  oandidato  of  tho  Liberal  Party  for  tho 
Prosidonoy  in  ItHti;  Director  (Joiu'ral  of  Posts  and  Tolo<;raphs;  and 
First  Dosijjnato  to  tlio  Prosidonoy  of  tho  Koptddio. 

In  the  (lovornmont  pro};rani  sketched  in  his  inaujjural  address, 
Sonor  Chiari  expressed  liis  desire  to  continue  the  work  begun  in  the 
administration  of  Doctor  Porras,  his  predecessor,  especially  in  relation 
to  good  roads  and  improved  conditions  in  rural  communities:  to 
promote  agriculture  and  health  conditions  throughout  the  country; 
to  economize  in  budget  expenditures  of  public  funds;  and  to 
extend  primary  instruction  as  much  as  possilde,  particularly  in  the 
establishment  of  more  rural  schools  and  the  improvement  of  exist¬ 
ing  school  buildings. 

In  the  same  address  President  ('hiari  made  the  following  statements 
with  respect  to  international  relations; 

Our  iiitcriiatioiial  relations  will  receive  my  careful  attention,  and  my  obliga¬ 
tions  to  foreign  nations  will  l>e  honorably  fulfilled.  .\s  has  very  well  been 
said,  we  ought  to  live  with  other  jK'oples  in  an  atmosphere  of  sincere  friendliness, 
the  result  of  g(M>d  faith  and  honor. 

The  small  extent  of  our  territory  and  resources  does  not  i)ermit  us  to  have 
recourse  to  settlements  other  than  those  of  reason  and  law,  but  even  were  we 
great,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  I  should  never  Im?  an  advocate  of  the  use  of 
violence,  whether  o|K*n  or  dissimulatiHi,  for  the  protection  of  our  interests. 
.Justice,  dignity,  and  faithfulness  are  the  only  wea|M)ns  of  defen.se  with  which  we 
should  arm  ourselves,  but  we  mu.st  wield  them  firmly  and  courageously. 

Passing  to  the  important  subject  of  public  education,  President 
('hiari  said: 

I  cherish  the  intention  of  continuing  without  interruption  the  development  of 
public  education,  of  such  vital  necessity  in  making  our  democracy  truly  effective 
and  permanent.  Through  education  and  training  we  will  prepare  mothers  who 
will  be  an  honor  to  the  home,  and  men  who  will  Im:  the  capable  citizens  of  the 
future.  In  accordance  with  my  ideas  and  principles,  I  hope  to  give  instruction 
such  a  i>raetieal  orientation  that  it  will  not  become  a  source  of  parasitism,  change 
the  rural  nature  of  our  ]>opidation,  or  withdraw  labor  and  effort  from  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce,  and  industry  in  general. 

In  subsequent  paragraphs  of  the  same  address  the  speaker  favored 
the  early  establishment  of  a  national  department  of  public  hygiene 
and  health  to  study  and  organize  a  system  of  sanitation  for  the  cities 
and  villages  of  the  Republic,  as  far  as  the  national  funds  will  permit. 
In  reference  to  public  works.  President  Chiari  saitl  it  was  a  part  of 
patriotism  and  administrative  wisdom  to  complete  the  public  works 
already  started  in  the  Republic  and  to  execute  such  others  as  are 
demanded  for  the  progress  of  the  country. 

President  Chiari  assumes  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  his  country  with 
the  good  wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  a  successful  and  prosper¬ 
ous  term  of  office,  in  which  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
heartily  joins. 


Dll.  FRANCISCO  (X'lIOA  OKTiZ,  who  was  recently 
appointed  by  the  Governnicnt  of  Ecuador  cnv’oy  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States 
and  who  presented  his  credentials  to  the  White  House 
October  28,  1924,  has  not  only  assumed  the  duties  of  that  exalted 
position  hut  has  taken  the  place  in  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  formerly  occupied  hy  Doctor  Elizaldc. 

Doctor  Ocluta  Ortiz  is  one  of  the  youngest  diplomats  ever  appointed 
hy  Ecuador,  having  barely  completed  his  thirty-seventh  year.  In 
spite  of  his  youth  he  has,  however,  achieved  brilliant  success  in  some 
of  the  most  important  public  positions  of  his  Government,  a  success 
commensurate  with  his  serene  and  active  spirit  and  an  intelligence  of 
the  highest  order. 

The  new  minister  of  Ecuador  completed  his  jireparatory  studies 
in  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Guaya<iuil,  later  entering  the  I'niversity 
of  Cuenca  where  he  receivetl  his  doctorate  in  law  and  political 
science.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  entered  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism,  in  which  he  became  an  enthusiastic  collaborator  in  a  number  of 
national  dailies,  including  the  direction  of  La  Xaclon,  published  in 
Quito. 

In  1915  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  of  the  Province  of  El 
Oro,  being  later  elected  deputy  and,  still  later,  governor  of  that  same 
Province,  acting,  finally,  as  State  Councillor  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  Doctor  Ochoa  was  thrice  elected  Deputy  to  the  National 
Congress,  with  which  oflice  he  combined,  on  the  third  occasion,  that 
of  the  vice  presidency  of  that  legislative  body.  He  has  also  served 
as  senator  and  as  consul  general  of  Ecuador  in  Panama.  At  the 
time  of  his  appointment  as  minister  to  the  Unitinl  States  Doctor 
Ochoa  held  the  important  position  of  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
the  present  administration,  a  position  which  afforded  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  putting  into  practice  of  his  constructive  and  progres¬ 
sive  ideas,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  contribute  greatly  in  the 
prosecution  of  numerous  important  public  works,  notable  among 
them  being  the  construction  of  the  new  docks  and  customhouse  in 
Guayaquil  and  the  railroad  to  Puerto  Bolivar. 

The  Hulletbi  offers  its  respectful  greetings  to  the  new  Ecuadorean 
Minister  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  cordial  good  wishes  for  a 
full  measure  of  succe.ss  in  his  new  and  important  mission. 


By  Wallace  Thompsox,  F.  K.  G.  S. 


NO  TKAVELKIl  can  fail  of  attaininj;  at  least  one  unity  in 
his  iin])ressions  of  Latin  America,  liowever  all  else  may 
be  confused  with  the  uncertainties  of  unexpected  differ¬ 
ence.  This  is  how  thoroujihly  and  how  faithfully  the 
North  Americans  of  this  whole  vaist  field  are  served  h}'  five  weekly 
newsj)a])ei‘s  whicli  vijjorous  younj;  North  American  jmhlishers  are 
issuing  at  the  strategic  ]>oints  of  tlie  interests  of  their  comjaatriots; 
Lima,  Vadparaiso,  Buenos  Aires,  liio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  City  of 
Mexico. 

Becaiuse  this  writing  is  to  he  piihlished  in  one  of  these  five,  it 
might  ])erhaj)s  he  fitting  to  he  wary  of  the  necessities  of 
editorial  modesty.  But  tlie  friendly  and  interested  looker-on  at 
the  colorful  ])anorama  of  the  Latin  American  life  of  his  com])atriots 
shoidd,  for  once  at  leavst,  he  allowed  tlie  freedom  of  his  signature. 
For  it  is  a  jiei'sonad  thing,  1  tliink,  the  jaride  that  we  of  the  home¬ 
land  can  take  in  wJiat  the  fellows  do  on  the  firing  line  -and  jaride 
should  he  adhawed  its  jaersaanad  jarivileges. 

THE  WEST  COAST  LEADER 

My  (awn  expi'rience  and  aicapiaiidance  begins  with  the  HV.st  Coast 
Leader  in  Limai.  1  h(‘gan  hearing  adaiaut  the  Leader  in  \'en(‘zuela ; 
1  heard  nuare  <af  it  in  Ihagaatai,  and  h}'  the  time  I  reaiched  the  Paicific 
coast  at  Buenaventura  1  was  being  given  copit's  (af  it  while  the 
self-saicrificing  luast  caantented  himself  with  the  Times  from  home 
(that  is,  ais  the  case  might  he,  from  London  or  New  York).  For  the 
Leader  belongs  not  alaane  taa  the  Americans  hut  to  the  British,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  South  Pacific  Mail  belongs  to  the  British 
and  Americans  in  Chile,  although  the  editors  of  both  are  now 
North  Americans. 

The  Leader  is  the  aalalest  of  the  weeklies  of  South  America  and  is 
the  larga;st  in  size  of  page  and  in  hulk.  It  is  the  size  of  a  newsjaaper 
sheet  once  folded,  is  printed  on  a  finished  paper,  and  carries  many 
pictures  throughout  its  pages.  It  has  made,  since  its  foundation 
15  or  20  years  ago,  a  special  feature  of  informative,  authoritative 
articles  on  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  combining,  one 
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inifjlit  say,  the  (jualitios  of  an  Enjjlisli  t)usincss  revioAv  with  a  weekly 
inajiazine.  It  covH'rs  such  (ievelo|)inonts  in  Peru  as,  for  instance, 
petroleum,  by  a  series  of  six  or  eijjht  articles  written  by  a  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  after  extensive  visits  to  the  fields.  It  has  made  much  of 
special  numbcis,  but  it  has  also  the  solid  background  of  a  continuous 
and  efFicicnt  service  of  ])eisonal  news  from  all  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
business  nows,  and,  wlien  occasions  justify  it,  direct  cable  service 
from  New  York  and  other  ])ortions  of  the  world.  It  is  stoutly 
Peruvian,  so  far  as  it  has  politics,  and  has  the  favor  and  support 
of  tlie  great  elements  in  Peruvian  life  and  business. 

All  this  is  more  or  loss  epitomized  in  the  Leader  s  jmblisher  and 
editor,  (\  Xoel  (iriflis.  A  serious,  very  reserved  young  American, 
Griffis  has  for  lo  yeaiN  l)uilt  into  his  ])a])er  as  nearly  as  a  very  precise 
and  definite  mind  can  find  the  realization  of  its  ideas  exactl}'  what 
he  believed  shtmld  go  into  it  at  each  period  of  its  development. 
He  has  built  himself  an  exacting  jmblic,  with  an  appetite  which 
lie  has  carefully  trained  (though  the  public  seems  unaware  of  it) 
to  want  and  to  demand  exactly  what  he  is  jirepared  to  give  it.  One 
should  sit  in  the  Phoenix  ('lub  in  Lima  and  hear  the  criticisms  and 
even,  rare  as  it  may  seem,  the  jiraise  of  his  jiajier  to  appreciate  the 
intensity  of  tlieir  interest  in  this  weekly  newspaper  of  theim.  Griflis 
gets  into  etiual  trouble  if  he  jirints  too  many  jokes  or  if  he  jirints 
too  few.  And  through  it  all  lie  smiles  mildly  and  keeps  on  giving 
his  public  a  paper  tliey  send  home  in  flocks  liy  every  mail.  And 
of  which  one  friend  in  Venezuela  wrote  me:  ‘^Send  me  some  copies 
of  the  Leader  when  you  are  in  Lima;  we  get  hungry  for  it.” 

THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC  MAIL 

Yhe  South  Pacific  Mail  is  a  paper  of  another  type,  gauged  to  its 
public,  serving  it  as  it  has  wanted  to  be  served.  In  a  way  it  is  more 
like  the  English  weekly  newspaper  than  the  Leader  could  be,  for  in 
('Idle  the  English-speaking  community  is  largely  British,  and  they 
have  known  the  Mail  through  many  j'ears  when  it  was  under  English 
ownership  and  editorship.  Xow  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an  American, 
Xelson  Kounsevell,  formerly  associated  with  Griflis  on  the  Leader 
and  now  busily  making  the  Mail  into  the  most  active  and  friendly 
rival  of  the  Leader.  Xot  that  either  could  or  do  overlap — Valparaiso 
is  as  thoroughly  a  strategic  point  for  a  thoroughly  Chilean  English- 
language  weekh'  as  is  Lima  for  a  Peruvian  one.  Kounsevell  was  in 
Bolivia  preparing  a  special  number  of  the  Leader  when  he  heard  that 
the  South  Pacific  Mail  was  for  sale.  He  cabled  here  and  there,  but 
stuck  to  his  job  in  Bolivia,  and  when  that  was  done  went  to  Val¬ 
paraiso  and  closed  for  the  Mail,  working  out  a  relationship  in  the 
sale  of  combim'd  advertising  with  the  Leader  which  helped  cheer 
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Gridis  over  itounsevell’s  loss.  Now,  with  the  capable  old  staff  of 
the  Mail,  hut  with  the  new  life  of  his  vividly  American  personality, 
Uounsevell  is  inakin<;  a  fjreat  weekly  newspaper  in  ('Idle.  The  paper 
is  in  size  and  often  in  hulk  ('(pial  to  the  Ltader,  hut  it  has  directed 
its  (MU'rj'ies  eldc'lly  to  llu'  production  of  a  fine  live  news  eonnnent 
service,  with  the  emphasis  on  the  business  side.  The  American  and 
10n<;lish  in  ('bile  are  nearly  all  in  traile  ami  interested  keenly  in 
business  and  business  topics  relatinj?  to  the  nitrate,  the  copper,  and 
imports  and  exports  Generally.  Kounsevell  has  wisely  specialized  on 
this  sort  of  accurate  information,  for  which  the  staff  of  the  Mail  is 
peculiarly  adapted. 

In  the  course  of  his  development  of  the  magazine,  Kounsevell  has 
added  special  pages  of  heavy  paper  with  news  pictures  from  Chile, 
and  largely  provided  by  a  staff  j)hotograj)her.  He  has  strengthened 
his  various  departments  and  added  new  ones,  and  has  made  the 
special  articles  which  he  jirovides  into  live  news  features,  well  illus¬ 
trated  and  well  presented  in  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Mail. 
Few  weeklies  are  more  carefully  designed  to  fit  their  community’s 
needs  than  is  the  South  Pacific  Mail.  The  j)ersonality  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  obtrusive,  although  it  is  a  thoroughly  tangible  person¬ 
ality  with  his  (piick,  definite  decisions,  or  his  willingness  to  stake 
everything  on  a  sharp  drive  into  a  fine  new  direction  of  editorial 
policy  within  its  determinetl  limitations.  As  will  develop  in  what  I 
have  to  say  about  the  other  newspapers  on  South  America,  so  with 
Kounsevcdl,  the  desire  is  to  build  a  j)roperty  that  will  run  itself,  not 
that  will  have  to  he  the  reflection  of  an  individual,  no  matter  how 
forceful. 

THE  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

Across  the  Andes  in  iiuenos  Aires  is  the  American  WeeMy,  now  in 
its  vigorous  second  year,  a  magazine  essentially  and  purely  American, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  large  and  jirosperous  American  colony 
of  Argentina,  one  of  the  important  outposts  of  North  American 
l)usiness  in  South  America.  Buenos  Aires  is  the  largest  city  in  South 
America  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world,  and  the  field  for 
the  American  Weekly  is  a  tempting  one.  John  W.  White,  who 
founded  and  publishes  this  magazine,  is  the  newest  of  the  editors  of 
these  banners  of  Americanism  in  Latin  America,  but  his  acquaintance 
with  his  fiehl  extends  over  one  of  the  longest  periods  of  any  of  his 
colleagues.  For  nine  years  he  has  been  the  special  correspondent  in 
Buenos  Aires  of  great  American  newspapers  and  he  was  the  first 
correspondent  of  the  Asst)ciated  Press  when  the  oflicc  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion  was  established  in  Buenos  Aires,  lie  knows  the  ^Vmerican, 
Knglish,  and  Argentine  communities,  and  he  has  designed  and  carried 
out  his  magazine  to  suit  an  experienced  conception  of  their  tastes. 


The  West  Coast  I^eader  of  Lima,  the  South  I’aeiflc  Mail  of  Valparaiso,  the  lirazilian  American  of 
Uio  Ue  Janeiro,  the  American  Weekly  of  Uuenos  Aires,  and  the  Mexican  American  of  Mexico  City 
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lie  specializes  on  sound  business  articles,  careful  expositions  of  Argen¬ 
tine  law  and  business  customs,  and  an  exceedingly  able  summary  of 
cable  news,  but  all  lightened  with  a  varied  series  of  articles  from  a 
substantial  list  of  local  American  contributors,  material  of  the  color 
of  Buenos  Aires  but  from  the  American  resident’s  viewpoint.  He 
publishes  this  material  in  intimate  phraseology,  and  makes  of  the 
departments  features  which  have  much  the  sustaining  results  of  a 
good  serial  in  a  fiction  magazine. 

Typographically,  the  American  Weel’hj  is  the  most  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  of  all  the  magazines,  hut  the  wise  journalistic  and  thoroughly 
American  touch  which  its  editor  puts  into  its  pages  is,  to  the  visitor, 
yet  more  attractive.  The  American  Weelh/  is  forming  its  style  and 
making  its  links  to  its  community,  for  it  is  still  new,  hut  it  has  won 
its  place  so  solidly  that  in  the  pictures((ue  kiosks  of  the  great  Avenida 
de  Mayo  in  Buenos  Aires  its  characteristic  blue  and  white  cover  hangs 
in  the  rows  of  magazines,  the  only  foreign-language  publication 
which  many  of  the  dealers  are  willing  to  display. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  AMERICAN 

In  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  the  Brazilian  American,  of  which  Bohert  C. 
Brown,  his  wife,  and  mother  are  joint  publishers.  Perhaps  actually 
no  more  individual  than  the  three  other  American  magazines  of 
South  America,  it  has,  none  the  less,  the  sense  of  being  by  far  the 
most  intensely  personal.  A  crowded,  lively  newspaper  published 
once  a  week,  it  has  built  itself  into  a  great  property  in  six  years, 
and  serves  actively  the  interests  of  the  American  community  of  the 
largest  of  the  South  American  countries.  It  faces  its  job  of  covering 
the  whole  of  a  country  as  large  as  the  parent  land  of  its  publishers, 
and  calmly  succeeds,  it  may  he  adtled.  The  magazine  is  essentially 
founded  on  its  departments,  its  shipping  news  being  authoritative 
both  as  to  shij)  movements  and  as  to  passengers  and  mail;  its  social 
columns  from  outside  cities  as  well  as  from  Kio  are  as  thoroughly  done 
as  this  very  impt)rtant  phase  of  such  a  magazine  should  he,  and  its 
h'gal,  news  comment,  and  cable  summary  pages  carry  simple  author¬ 
ity  in  Kio,  and,  it  may  he  added,  with  the  Brazilians  as  well  as  with 
the  purely  English-speaking  community. 

Kohert  (\  Brown,  the  editor,  has  served  his  time  well  in  the  writing 
game,  as  author  of  much  well-known  fiction  and  able  articles.  He 
has  turned  a  very  considerable  genius  into  the  business  of  producing 
a  thoroughly  workmanlike  magazine  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  which  to  the 
eye  of  the  craftman  from  the  north  is  thoroughly  worthy  of  his  old 
record.  He  and  his  wife  recently  put  their  organizing  ability  to  the 
severest  possible  test  by  going  away  for  eight  months  and  leaving  the 
organization  in  charge  of  Mr.  Brown’s  mother — who  is  “63  years 
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youn^,”  as  Klbort  Hubbard  used  to  say — to  run  l)y  itself.  When 
they  eainc  back  and  the  mother  went  away  for  lier  own  vacation,  the 
Browns,  Imsband  and  wife,  found  they  were  more  or  less  ornamental 
about  the  shop — or  so  they  put  it.  They  have  thus  put  their  own 
very  interesting  personalities  to  work  in  an  effective  and  eflicient 
machine,  which  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  workmanlike  of  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  exact  field  which  it  fills. 

THE  MEXICAN  AMERICAN 

(In  their  trip  abroad  the  Browns  went  to  the  ('ity  of  Mexico,  where 
they  founded,  this  year,  the  Merlcnn  Anuricon,  patterned  closely  on 
the  Brazilian  Auarican,  with  the  same  vividly  colored  covers,  similar 
<lepartments,  and  the  same  general  style  of  make-up.  This  is  in 
charge  of  Louis  Winchester  and  desse  1).  ('rosswy.  The  latter  was 
formerly  Associated  Press  correspondent  in  Kio  de  daneiro,  and  both 
men  are  of  the  type  of  American  journalist  who  have  built  the  four 
magazines  in  South  .Vmerica.  The  Mexican  field  is  one  of  the  most 
tempting  in  all  Latin  America,  for  with  a  reviving  American  ami 
Knglish  speaking  community  the  field  was  literally  untilled,  as  it 
had  been  since  the  closing  of  the  daily  Mexican  Ilerahl,  in  the  midst  of 
the  ('arranza  revolution  in  IDlij.  The  magazine  which  is  being  made 
there,  the  Mexican  American,  is  uncannily  fitted  to  the  present  needs 
of  the  Knglish-speaking  community  in  Mexico,  and  is  of  great  credit 
both  to  the  designing  and  executive  ability  of  its  founders,  Itobert 
('.  Brown  and  Hose  Brown,  and  the  skill  of  its  editors. 

There  are  certain  things  yet  to  be  said  of  all  these  individual  young 
magazines. 

The  Americans  of  all  their  communities  give  fervent  thanks,  as  do 
I,  that  they  recognize  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  opportunities  of 
their  field.  Not  one  attempts  to  be  a  daily  newspaper  published 
on  Saturdays  only;  not  one  tries  to  meddle  in  local  politics;  not  one 
apologizes  for  not  doing  either  of  the  above.  Nor  do  they  seek  to  be 
fiction  magazines;  they  let  the  devotees  of  American  fiction  buy 
their  fiction  in  the  usual  characteristic  tablets  of  the  homeland. 
They  fill  a  need  of  their  communities,  and  they  have  the  loyal  interest 
and  support  of  those  communities. 

LARGE  STREET  SALES 

But  they  all  have  a  surprising  circulation  amongst  the  best  type 
of  the  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are  published.  The 
news-stands  sales  of  all  of  them  are  remarkably  bigb;  I  have  seen 
them  all  blossoming  out  as  the  most  important  of  the  day’s  publii^a- 
tions  in  all  the  chief  news  stands  of  each  of  their  capitals.  The 
Peruvians  buy  the  H’csf  Coast  Leader  and  read  it  because  they  find 
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it  "ives  tlu*m  both  English  reading  and  the  same  interest  as  it  does  to 
the  resident  Americans,  and  because  it  also  gives  them  advertising 
news,  which  no  other  periodicals  in  Lima  carry.  The  (’hileans  read 
the  South  Pacific  Mail,  and  it  is  well  known  in  Santiago  that  the 
('hilean  ollicials  who  do  not  read  English  (and  there  are  few  (’hileans 
who  do  not  know  the  language  enough  to  read  it)  have  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  who  translate  the  Mail  to  them  each  week.  In  liuenos  Aires,  the 
Aiuefican  Weekly  sells  much  of  its  advertising  on  the  fact  of  its 
quality  circulation  amongst  the  most  cultured  Argentines,  and  British 
advertisers  find  its  appeal  to  their  own  large  colony  is  exceedingly 
direct,  due,  as  is  perhaps  the  case  with  the  other  magazines,  to  its 
special  departments.  In  Kio  <le  Janeiro  the  sales  to  Brazilians  is 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  street  and  news-stands  sales  of  the  Ilrazilian 
Aiiiericaii.  and  on  Avimida  Kio  Branco  on  Saturday  morning  the  red 
and  blue  and  yellow  cover  of  the  Ilmziliau  American  gleams  from 
beneath  the  arm  of  many  an  othenvise  thoroughly  Brazilian  gentle¬ 
man.  In  Mexico  the  cultured  Mexicans  have  been  devoted  readers 
of  the  English  publications  since  the  early  days  of  the  Mexican 
Herald,  and  the  Mexican  Avtencan  has  come  to  fill  a  want,  for  the 
practice  of  their  important  second  language  (English),  for  reading  a 
magazine  of  current  and  local  interest,  a  want  second  only  to  that 
which  it  fills  in  the  American  and  English  community  of  Mexico 
itself. 

NEWS  IN'  THE  ADVERTlSIXr. 

X<»riswhat  I  have  said  about  advertising  to  he  taken  lightly.  In 
all  Latin  America  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  press  simply  has  not  been 
able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  type  of  advertising  as  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  great  nuigazines  of  the  United  States  have  proven  is 
the  most  direct  appc'al  to  the  buyer.  The  natives  of  these  countries — 
the  buying  sort  read  the  advertisements  in  the  American  weeklies 
published  in  their  cajiitals,  even  when  they  do  not  read  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  their  own  press.  And  deep  in  their  hearts  thay  have  a 
pride  in  patronizing  the  advertisers  who  support  their  own  American 
magazines,  for  their  own  good  pride  does  teach  them  to  praise  their 
comrade’s  pride,  as  one  K.  Kipling  put  it. 

The  mention  of  Kipling  reminds  of  my  own  description  of  myself 
to  an  American  chamber  of  commerce  in  South  America  as  a  (iunga 
Dhin.  For  I  have  had,  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  intensely  interest¬ 
ing  journey  for  the  past  eight  months  through  South  America,  the 
opportunity  to  carry  some  word  now  and  then  back  and  forth  from 
the  firing  line.  And  as  (Iunga  Dhin  I  have  discovered  in  my  heart 
a  profound  admiration  and  respect  for  the  fellows  on  that  firing  line. 
The  Americans  and  the  English  in  South  America  are  on  the  firing 
line,  all  of  them.  But  most  of  them  have  a  pretty  stout  line  of 
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communications  back  liome;  if  thc\"  are  not  roprosontatives  of  a 
great  house  they  have  a  numt)er  of  great  houses  for  which  they  are 
agents,  or  else  they  are  working  on  pretty  definite  things  connected 
with  their  national  communities  in  this  or  that  Latin  American 
capital. 

THE  FIUIXG  I.IXE 

There  are  relatively  few  of  them  who  are  out  in  the  skirmish  line 
doing  it  on  their  own.  And  of  that  relatively  few,  the  five  men  I 
have  written  about  here  are  a  part.  They  are  sitting  out,  each  one 
of  them  in  his  little  earthwork  (and  it  has  not  been  so  awfully  long 
since  that  earthwork  was  not  much  higher  than  two  editions  of  the 
paper  ahead),  pegging  away  at  the  job,  skirmishing  ahead  of  the 
(^hurch  and  ahead  of  the  traveling  salesman,  and  yeai’s  ahead  of  the 
professional  magazine  manufacturer  hack  in  Xew  York  who  makes 
his  stuff  up  out  of  Coiuiueire  Iieports.  And  never  a  communication 
t<»  the  home  base  of  supplies;  when  they  run  out,  they  run  out  and 
the  paper  shuts  up.  Of  course,  the  men  who  are  making  the  papei-s 
I  have  described  here  have  won  their  spurs  by  coming  through  in 
spite  of  alt  the  hell  and  the  high  water,  while  the  rest  of  the  community 
sat  hack  and  watched  them. 

That  is  the  real  firing  line,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  held;  not  by  the 
tall  yet  fat  gentlemen  with  shiny  taiiric  eyeglasses  who  sell  their 
Xew  York  salary  drafts  for  a  little  above  par  of  e.xchange. 

The  five*  American  weeklies  in  Latin  America  cover  that  field. 
They  serve  their  communities  of  cheery  expatriates.  They  give 
the  kindly  folk  of  the  land  which  is  their  host  the  welcome  weekly  visit 
of  a  live  and  interesting  Knglish  lesson,  and  a  breath  of  real  adver¬ 
tising  news  directed  at  them,  personally.  They  blaze  the  way  for 
those  of  us  who  have  no  gifts  to  ask  of  any  of  you,  hut  want  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  help,  like  (lunga  Dhin.  They  make  good  newspapers 
with  the  magazine  touch  that  makes  us  all  feel  familiar  friends 
with  them.  They  make  it  possible  for  us  all  to  do  our  part  of  the  big 
Pan  American  job  a  little  better,  because  they  believe  enough  in 
Pan  Americanism  (of  the  real  sort  )  to  come  and  sit  out  in  front  and 
plug  away. 


AND  Sl'GGES  riONS  RliG  \Ri:)ING  ITS  FI  IT  RE  DEVEl.OPMENTS 


liy  l>r.  Mam  kl  CIamio 

Director  of  the  liurvnu  of  Anthropology,  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Mexico 
(Vontinutd from  the  Xorember,  I9!i,  iesiie) 

II. 

Ilavin"  made  the  explanations  which  seemed  necessary,  I  shall 
now  enter  upon  iny  suhj  ect,  following  it  in  inverse  chronological  order; 
that  is  to  say,  beginning  with  the  present  indigenous  groups  and  then 
referring  in  succession  to  those  of  the  colonial  and  pre-IIispanic 
epochs. 

During  the  seven  years  since  its  creation,  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  which  indigenous  groups 
have  not  yet  been  scientifically  classified,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  culture,  in  order  to  proceetl  to  their  respective  study  and 
classification.  A  prolonged  research  for  bibliographic  material 
results  in  two  equally  discouraging  conclusions:  1.  The  number  of 
competent,  scientific  investigators  who  have  written  and  edited 
studies  of  this  kind  is  excessively  small.  2.  From  all  these  studies 
there  could  not  he  obtained  sufficient  data  for  the  complete  classifica¬ 
tion  of  even  one  indigenous  group,  as  shown  by  diagrams  which  in 
synthetic  way  express  the  incomplete  knowledge  regarding  the  cultural 
life  of  those  groups,  obtained  after  the  long  bibliographic  search  to 
which  we  have  just  referred  and  which  was  in  charge  of  Prof.  Alberto 
\.  (’havez  and  various  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology. 

The  first  great  error  which  meets  the  eye  in  these  diagrams  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  following  the  established  routine,  we  made  the  scientific 
classification  of  groups  according  to  a  linguistic  instead  of  a  cultural 
standard.  I  will  explain  why,  from  our  point  of  view,  it  is  erroneous 
to  have  given  such  preeminence  to  the  linguistic  aspect  over  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  even  over  the  physical  type.  An  ideal  classification  would 
he  one  based  jointly  upon  physical,  cultural,  and  linguistic  character¬ 
istics,  hut  this  can  not  he  done  except  in  determinate  indigenous 
groups  such  as  the  Maya  of  Yucatan  who  live  in  an  isolated  geographic 

>  I.ecturo  dclivorod  f)ofore  the  CurneRie  Institute  of  Washington,  April  16, 1924. 
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zone,  bounded  by  the  sea  and  impenetrable  forests — a  condition  which 
has  contributed  to  the  conservation  of  their  cliaracteristics.  It  can 
be  said  of  them  tliat  their  physical  type,  their  culture,  and  their  lan¬ 
guage  are  all  Mayan.  This  does  not  hold  true  for  the  natives  of  other 
regions,  since  continual  migration  and  conquest  caused  some  groups 
to  adopt  the  language  of  the  invaders,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  conserved  their  racial  and  cultural  characteristics.  Such  is  the 
case  with  our  Indians  who  live  near  large  cities.  Typical  of  this 
example  are  those  of  Teotihuacan,  who  have  completely  substituted 
the  Spanish  language  for  the  Aztec,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
majority  preserve  the  indigenous  racial  and  cultural  characteristics. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  section  bounded  by  Oaxaca,  Veracruz, 
and  Puebla,  there  an*  groups  which  have  Zapotee  racial  characteris¬ 
tics,  whereas  their  culture*  is  Totonacan  and  their  language  Popoloco. 
Finally,  on  the  coast  of  Oaxaca,  there  are  groups  which  speak  Spanish, 
but  have  the  indigenous  type  of  culture  and  the  racial  characteristics  of 
the  Xegro. 

So,  since  this  question  of  classification  is  one  that  is  not  yet  settled 
satisfactorily,  and  later  I  shall  explain  why,  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  Mexican  groups  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  criterion  of  culture 
rather  than  that  of  linguistic  or  physical  type. 

The  use  of  the  linguistic  classification  in  the  great  census  made  each 
decade  in  Mexico,  unfortunately,  has  caused  nearly  all  governments  to 
believe  that  the  indigenous  population  constitutes  a  minority  of  the 
total  population  (2,07S,914  in  the  census  of  1900  and  l,9()0,.30f)  in  the 
census  of  1910),  and  that  therefore  laws  and  institutions  have  been 
adapted  to  a  country  with  a  supposed  majority  of  white  population. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  besides  those  individuals  who  speak 
an  indigenous  language,  there  are  millions  of  others  who  speak  the 
Spanish  language  but  who  in  race  and  cultural  habits  are  indigenes 
and  not  whites,  as  the  census  implies.  There  are  many  cases,  also, 
of  individuals  speaking  both  languages  who,  when  (piestioned  by 
their  enumerators,  declare  that  they  speak  only  Spanish,  since  they  har¬ 
bor  the  idea  that  ability  to  speak  the  indigenous  tongxie  eonnotes  social 
inferiority — an  idea  unhappily  corroborated  by  their  experience. 

Still  less  woidd  it  serve  the  purpose  to  use  the  jihysical  type  as  a 
basis  of  classification  in  the  census,  since  it  is  impossible  for  the 
enumerators  to  acquire  the  scientific  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
determination  of  racial  characteristics. 

To  the  enumerator  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  know  at  first  hand 
whether  the  individual  whom  he  is  recording  in  the  census  speaks 
both  the  Spanish  and  an  indigenous  language,  especially  when  that 
individual  says  that  he  knows  only  the  first.  Still  less  is  it  possible 
to  investigate  his  genealogy,  his  facial  index,  etc.,  in  order  to  record 
him  as  indian,  or  as  mestizo  of  this  or  that  grade.  Only  specialists 
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studyiri};  roprosontativc  series  could  carry  out  such  an  undertaking. 
On  the  contrary,  any  enumerator  knows  at  first  sight  if  the  dress, 
the  house,  the  domestic  utensils  and  industries,  and  even  the  general 
ideas  of  the  individual  being  recorded  are  of  the  backward  indigenous 
type  or  of  the  modern  culture  type. 

Although  we  can  see,  by  elimination,  that  it  will  he  better  to 
adopt  for  census  jnirposes  a  classification  according  to  culture,  I  am 
going  to  give  other  reasons  which  are  even  more  imiiortant.  The 
most  urgc'iit  |)resent  problem  of  Mexico  is  to  arouse  the  latent  energies 
and  possibilities  which  in  eight  or  ten  millions  of  indigenes  have  lain 
dormant  for  several  centuries.  When  this  mass  of  automatons 
recovers  the  dynamics  which  it  had  in  the  remote  past  and  acijuires 
the  eflicieney  which  characterizes  modern  action,  it  will  then  develop 
and  make  effective  use  of  the  almost  virgin  resources  of  the  country. 
To  arrive  at  these  results  it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  number 
which  constitutes  this  indigenous  mass;  next  we  have  to  determine 
the  cultural  characteristics  by  which  any  typical  group  may  be 
identified.  Based  upon  such  knowledge,  a  practical  solution  of 
the  problem  can  he  attemjited  by  the  convergence  of  four  means 
harmoniously  applied:  1.  Encouragement  of  those  characteristic 
features  of  indigenous  culture  which  have,  and  will  always  have, 
a  definite  value  according  to  modern  cultural  criteria,  such  as  decor¬ 
ative  art,  the  habit  of  daily  baths,  etc.  2.  drafting  the  character¬ 
istics  of  modern  culture  upon  those  of  indigenous  culture  as,  for 
example,  in  the  industrial  arts.  3.  Substituting  modern  methods  for 
the  deficient  characteristics  of  indigenous  type,  such  as  establishing 
medical  inspectors  and  clinical  ambulances  in  order  that  the  harmful 
diagnosis  and  therapeutics  of  magicians  may  disappear.  4.  Encour¬ 
agement  of  modern  cultural  factors,  now  that  they  are  beginning  to 
he  accepted  by  the  indigenes,  as,  for  example,  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  im])rove  the  (piality  and  efficiency  of  modern  agricultural  imjde- 
ments  used  by  the  Indian.  We  think  that  our  preference  for  the 
cultural  classification  is  now  justified  from  several  points  of  view. 

Keturning  to  the  cultural  charts,  I  will  say  that  the  anthro- 
ixunetric  data  which  appear  in  them  should  not  he  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration,  since  they  are  not  unified.  That  is  to  say,  they  were  copied 
faithfully  from  various  authors  using  different  methodologies.  It 
is  therefore  preferable  to  give  attention  to  the  anthropometric  tables 
previously  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  the  cultural  data  which  are  here  noted,  I  have  said 
that  they  are  insufficient  to  characterize  any  one  of  the  groups  in 
Mexico  as  a  whole.  Their  usefulness  consists,  in  our  judgment,  in  the 
fact  that  they  may  he  considered  as  a  guide  or  orientation  by  way  of 
general  preparation  for  the  execution  of  later  cultural  investigations. 
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i  Moreover,  the  scientific  inetliodology  employed  by  their  respectiv'e 
I  iinthors  constitutes  a  piece  of  very  valuable  instruction  for  those 

t  who  are  entering  this  field  of  study.  We  shall  now  examine  the 

knowledge  which  exists  regarding  the  material  and  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  of  pre-llispanic  origin:  Ethical  ideas,  aesthetics  and  religions, 

;  chronological  systems,  social  institutions,  architecture,  minor  arts, 
industries,  etc.  These  cultural  manifestations  are  uneven  and  do 
not  belong  to  one  type  of  civilization;  that  is  to  say,  even  when 
they  present  a  certain  general  analogy,  indicative  of  some  remote 
contact  or  common  origin  of  the  group  which  possess  them,  there 
exist  morphological  differences,  prohabl}*  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
;  regional  environments  in  which  they  were  developed,  because  of  which 
.  there  may  he  established  various  tjpes. 


INDIANS  AT  XOCMIIMII.rO,  NEAR  MEXICO  CITY 

On  the  way  to  market  with  fruit  grown  on  the  chinampnii,  or  floating  gardens,  whieh  existed  More  the 

time  of  Cortfs 

I  low  many  and  what  are  these  cultural  types  which  existed  in 
Mexico  and  in  what  way  do  they  differ?  liy  what  classification 
shall  we  abide?  The  colonial  authoi-s  did  not  answer  the  question 
satisfactorily.  In  the  first  place,  they  exaggerated  the  number  of  pre- 
Columbian  groups,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  very  large  number  of 
names  lacking  any  positive  significance  with  which  they  distinguished 
these  groups,  with  the  frequent  result  that  many  of  these  names 
referred  to  the  same  group.  In  the  valley  of  Mexico,  for  example, 
the  colonial  chroniclers  mention  the  Tolteca,  Tepaneca,  Aculhuas, 
Nahoatlaca,  Otomis,  Matlaltzincas,  Aztecas,  etc.,  all  of  whom, 
according  to  modern  and  positive  archaeological  conclusions,  may  be 
aligned  within  three  groups:  That  of  Aztec  type,  that  of  Teotihuacan 
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or  Toltecas,  and  that  of  the  archaic  or  “subped regal”  type.  The 
colonial  authors  classified  some  groups  linguistically,  such  as  the 
Xahoatlaca,  a  term  which  connotes  to  those  who  speak  it  a  sweet  and 
melodious  language.  An  e.xample  of  former  cultural  classification  is 
the  word  “Chichimcca”  by  which  the  groups  of  relatively  advanced 
civilization  distinguished  those  which  were  backward  or  savage,  such 
as  the  Otomis.  Ethnic  characteristics  were  also  a  basis  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  as  illustrated  by  the  names  of  certain  families  of  the  north  which 
were  given  the  names  of  Black  Feet,  Long  Face,  etc.  Finallj",  the 
regions  from  which  groups  came,  or  in  which  they  lived,  also  gave 
origin  to  names  such  as  Aztecs,  from  Aztlan,  place  of  rushes,  and 
Xochimilcas  from  Xochimilco. 

Discarding,  then,  the  colonial  sources,  let  us  see  if  the  modern  ones 
arc  more  satisfactory.  Although  it  can  not  he  doubted  that  the 
present  indigenous  groups  in  Mexico  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
pre-Spanish  ones  and  present  more  or  less  visible  vestiges  of  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  their  ancestors,  it  wouhl  he  impossible  to  apply  to  both  the 
ancient  and  modern  groups  the  modern  linguistic  classification  which 
we  have  discussed,  since  it  would  result  in  a  great  many  names  for 
the  probably  small  number  of  pre-llispanic  groups  which  existed,  as 
the  tlifferentiation  of  their  cidtural  characteristics,  made  in  recent 
years,  indicates. 

In  view  of  this,  we  have  taken  as  a  basis  the  classification  accord¬ 
ing  to  cultures,  as  made  by  the  most  competent  Mexican  and  foreign 
archaeologists,  together  with  the  experimental  investigations  con¬ 
ducted  for  several  years  by  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  and 
we  formulate  the  following  classification  of  pre-llispanic  Mexican 
cultures:  1.  The  Maya  type.  2.  The  Teotihuacan  type.  3.  The 
Aztec  type.  4.  The  Mixtec-Zapotec  type.  5.  The  Mexican  Pueblos. 
0.  Transition  type.  7.  Totonac-IIuaxtec  type,  and  8,  Archaic  or 
suh-Pedregal  t3’pe. 

Since  this  classification  omits  certain  well  known-cultural  names 
and  presents  others  that  are  less  known,  I  shall  make  a  rapid 
explanation.  We  do  not  use  the  term  “Toltec  tj’pe”  on  account  of 
its  vagueness  and  inconsistency',  substituting  instcavd  the  term  “  Teoti¬ 
huacan  ty'pe,  ”  because  the  archaeological  city'  of  this  name  em¬ 
braces  a  whole  group  of  allied  types  which  arc  of  more  importance 
and  more  clearly'  defined  in  their  manifi'stations  than  the  ty'pc  called 
“  Toltcc.”  We  omit  the  “  Xahoa  type”,  which  would  be  a  contradic¬ 
tory  term  since  it  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  Teotihuacan 
type  and  sometimes  the  Aztec  type  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The 
name  Chichimeca  was  applied  by  the  Indians  before  the  contjuest  to 
the  groups  that  were  backward  and  savage,  but  since  it  did  not 
denote  any'  special  cultural  type,  we  discard  it  also. 
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Xeitlior  do  wo  not  accoj)t  a  Tarasoan  typo,  since  powerful  ai’gu- 
nionts  have  boon  adduced  to  prove  that  the  so-called  Tarascan  type 
is  none  other  than  the  Archaic  in  a  more  advanced  stage  than  it  is 
found  in  the  excavations  in  the  Pedregal  of  San  Angel  and  Tlalpam. 
When  we  use  the  term  “Mexican  Pueblo  type”  we  mean  a  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  culture  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the  United  States  into 
('hihuahua  and  perhaps  Nuevo  Leon  ami  Coahuila,  and  we  take  as 
representative  the  Pueblo  of  (’asas  Grandes.  The  “  Transitional 
type”  means  for  us  the  type  intermediate  between  the  Mexican  Pue¬ 
blos  and  the  Archaic  culture  of  Jalisco  and  Michoacan  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  called  Tarascan.  As  representing  the  culture  of  the  Transitional 
type  1  may  cite  the  archaeological  remains  found  at  Chalchihuites. 
Let  us  see,  now,  what  our  knowledge  really  is  regarding  the  material 
and  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  several  cultures  thus  classified. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Maya  civilization  by 
scholars  both  of  colonial  as  well  as  modern  times.  Therefore  we  have 
more  or  less  reliable  information  on  almost  all  its  aspects,  hut  espe¬ 
cially  on  its  chronology  and  its  artistic  evolution.  In  spite  of  this, 
several  problems  remain  as  yet  unsolved,  among  which  the  strati- 
graphical  one  woidil  provide  the  clue  as  to  whether  the  civilizations 
of  the  Maya  region  were  one  or  many,  and  also  as  to  its  geograph¬ 
ical  scope.  We  shall  also  have  to  emphasize  more  methodically  the 
character  of  the  contacts  between  such  different  cultures  and  to  make 
minute  research  regarding  the  influences  of  geographic  environment, 
climate,  minerals,  flora,  and  fauna  upon  the  development  of  this 
civilization. 

We  know  enough  of  the  material  aspects  of  the  type  called  Teoti- 
huaciin,  hut  it  is  only  of  late  that  we  have  been  initiated  into  the 
understanding  of  its  intellectual  as})ects.  We  still  have  to  ctuisider 
two  points:  1.  What  was  the  geographical  extension  of  this  type  of 
culture  and  what  was  its  influence  upon  other  civilizations?  2.  It  has 
to  he  considered  as  the  mixture  of  two  cultural  archtypes  which  are 
first  the  suh-Pedregal  or  Archaic  civilization  as  it  exists  in  Teoti- 
huacan,  and  second,  obscure  vestiges  which,  brought  from  the  north, 
present  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Pueblo  and  Transition  civilization. 

In  striking  contrast,  the  Aztec  civilization  is  widely  known  in  its 
intellectual  aspects,  above  all,  during  its  last  period  of  evolution,  its 
ethics,  religion,  art,  chronology  and  religious,  civil,  and  military 
institutions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  do  we  know  of  its  material 
aspects?  What  are  the  most  noted  features  of  its  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  or  industry?  We  know  very  little  about  these, 
and  the  little  we  know  is  due  to  recent  discoveries  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  as  yet  unpublished. 
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The  Mixtec-Zapotec  chuHzatioii.  Not  only  is  littU*  known  ns  to 
its  various  aspects,  hut  its  inlicrcnt  characteristics  have  not  yet  heen 
extricated  from  tlu)se  which  are  tiie  result  of  powei’ful  inlluences 
exercised  upon  it  hy  other  civilizations,  as,  for  instance,  that  t)f  the 
Maya  at  Monte  Alhiin,  the  Aztin*  at  Mitla,  and  the  Teotihuacan 
in  its  ceramics. 

The  type  of  culture  of  the  Mexican  Puehlos  is  almost  totally 
unknown.  Fortunately,  its  invest ijijat ion  will  he  relatively  easy 
because  it  forms  an  extension  of  the  Puehlo  culture  of  the  United 
States  which  has  heen  thoroufthly  stuilied. 

The  ruins  of  Uempoala  are  Tajin,  the  “palmjis,”  sculptured  yokes, 
and  some  few  pieces  of  sculpture  are,  in  brief,  what  characterize  the 
“Totonac-Huasteca”  culture  in  Vera  (Vuz,  and  Tamaulipas  abounds 
in  monuments  t*f  the  same  type  which  unfortunately  have  not  been 
studied  scientifically.  The  Archaic  or  suh-Pedregal  culture,  which 
can  justly  he  called  the  Mother  Culture  of  America,  is  known  only 
from  its  ceramics  and  stone  objects,  the  tombs  at  Copilco  ami  one 
architwtural  immument,  the  pyramid  of  Cuicuilco.  In  short,  of  the 
pre-Hispanic  civilizations  only  two  or  three  are  relatively  well  known, 
while  of  the  other  five,  we  barely  recof^nize  their  existence. 

iMuguagex  ami  dialects. — The  number  of  these  perhaps  runs  into 
the  hundreds  and  very  numerous  also  are  the  publications  about 
them,  from  the  colonial  period  down  to  modern  times.  Yet  we 
h(*lieve  that  there  are  not  more  than  10  studies  of  these  languages 
which  can  properly  he  called  scientific.  Moreover,  the  older  inves¬ 
tigations  Inul  tendencies  which  our  modern  p<*i!it  of  view  regards  as 
obsolete  and  inellicient.  The  colonial  chroniclei’s  generally  belonged 
to  religious  orders,  so  that  naturally  their  viM-ahularies,  catechisms, 
prayers,  etc.,  were  always  intended  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians, 
the  study  of  the  languages,  jis  such,  being  only  a  means.  Almost  all 
the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  also  produced  grammars  and 
dictionaries  which,  besides  following  anticpiated  methods,  were  partly 
undertaken  to  fjicilitate  the  learning  of  the  Indian  languages.  This 
also  was  a  mistake,  since,  to  begin  with,  the  methods  used  were 
defective  and,  in  consequence,  antisocial  in  a  country  like  Mexico, 
where  the  heterogeneity  of  language  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
serious  ohstiudes  to  a  truly  national  development. 

From  my  point  of  view,  one  of  the  first  aims  that  should  govern  the 
study  of  Indian  language's  is  that  of  facilitating  a  comprehension  of 
the  pyschology  of  the  Indian.  We  all  know  how  diflicult  it  is  to  get 
at  the  Indian’s  way  of  thinking.  Because  of  his  timidity  and  distrust 
he  remains  dumb  hedore  the  investigator  or  else  he  covers  his  ideas  in 
modern  garb  until  the^’  seem  hybrid  and  insignificant.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  should  first  make  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  languages, 
structurally  as  well  as  theoretically,  collecting  and  minutely  analyzing 
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tho  nunuToiis  texts,  we  should  he  in  a  position  to  begin  to  investigate 
and  understand  the  peeuliar  shades  of  Indian  thought  which  up  to 
now  we  do  not  even  recognize. 

AXTHKOeOLOCJlCAL  RESEARCH  AS  PART  OF  THE  MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM 

Anthropology  in  its  widest  theoretical  scope  and  its  application 
in  an  unliinite<l  sphere  of  practice  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  material 
and  intellwtual  well-being  of  the  people  can  be  built.  Govern¬ 
ments  are  agents  of  the  people  and  their  mission  is  to  furnish  the 
means  to  realize  the  well-being  of  the  people.  No  government,  there¬ 
fore,  can  he  logical  and  ellicient  in  its  action  if  it  does  not  take  into 
account  anthropological  factors.  On  the  American  Continent  and, 
above  all,  in  those  countries  the  population  of  which  has  the  largest 
percentage  of  the  Indian  race,  the  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been 
proven  by  history.  The  abnormal  way  in  which  tlu'se  countries 
have  developed  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  governments  have  ignoreil 
anthropological  problems;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  creation  of 
the  mestizo  type,  the  struggles  between  fusing  civilizations,  the 
substitutions  of  languages,  and  anthropo-geographic  conditions. 

The  Mexican  Government  becoming  aware  of  this  some  time  ago 
granted  its  decide<l  support  to  anthropological  research.  It  was  the 
first  to  create  a  Department  of  Anthropology,  which,  among  others, 
works  in  coo])eration  with  the  Departments  of  Irrigation,  Agriculture, 
and  Forestry.  Ithasinvi'sted  more  than  any  other  government  <luring 
the  last  few  years  in  this  kind  of  study  and  has  been  the  first  to 
try  out  the  practical  conclusions  of  tlu*se  studies  among  a  group  of 
peojde,  as  in  the  case  of  the  experiments  in  the  valley  of  Teotihuacan 
and  in  Oaxaea.  I  shall  now  set  forth  in  summary  the  rt'sults  that 
were  obtained  in  Teotihuacan. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  TEOTIHUACAN  UNDER  THE 
DIRECTION  OF  THE  DEPART.MENT  OF  ANTH  ROTO  LOG  Y,  AND  THE 
RESULTS  OF  THOSE  EXPERIMENTS 

After  a  careful  analysis  of  the  meager  living  conditions  under 
which  the  population  of  the  valley  of  Teotihuacan  live,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  could  solve  two  great  social  problems 
we  might  bring  about,  or  at  least  initiate,  the  material  and  intellectual 
well-being  of  the  people  of  that  region.  These  problems  were,  first, 
the  estahlislunent  of  certain  economic  measures;  and,  second,  certain 
reforms  in  education  which,  going  beyond  the  prescribed  limits 
within  which  we  were  generally  held  in  educational  matters,  would 
in  the  new  program  include  training  in  diverse  human  activities.  To 
secure  this  end,  we  set  aside  the  old  traditional  method  of  elaborat- 
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iiig  a  Ion"  theoretical  program  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  solution 
of  the  i)rol)lenis  hy  objective  and  ])ractical  means. 

THE  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 

The  wajjes  of  the  400  workmen  that  the  Government  was  employin" 
in  the  Valiev  were  raised  to  Sl.25  per  (.lay,  not  because  this  measure 
would  directly  improve  the  conditions  of  the  8,000  inhabitants  of 
that  place,  but  to  try  to  obtain  a  raise  in  the  wages  of  the  men 
employed  on  the  haciendas  of  the  vicinity,  which  were  running  from 
80.30  to  $0.00  per  day.  We  also  reduced  the  working  hours  from 
12  to  8.  We  have  continuously  petitioned  the  National  Agrarian 
('ommission  to  procure  constitutional  endowment  of  land  for  the  7,914 
inhabitants  who  do  not  possess  any.  We  have  also  asked  to  have 
the  necessary  amount  of  water  returned  to  the  villages  which  have 
been  dispossessed  of  it.  Several  cooperative  plans  have  been  studied 
for  the  building  of  dams,  cisterns,  and  wells  for  irrigation.  And 
a  great  number  of  pamphlets  explaining  improved  ways  of  tilling 
the  soil  and  new  machiner\"  have  been  distributed,  and  the  creation 
of  agricultural  cooperatives  was  agitated. 

Several  workshops  were  established  to  exploit  the  natural 
resources  of  the  region  which  had  been  untouched  until  then.  Clays 
were  utilized  for  glazed  polychrome  ceramics,  with  typical  Indian 
designs,  and  also  for  i)orcelain  and  glazed  tiles  of  all  sorts.  The 
liber  of  the  centuiy  plant  (the  maguey  de  pulque)  was  transformed 
into  sacks,  ropes,  nets,  and  even  cloth.  Gut  of  straw  and  differ¬ 
ent  roots,  hats  were  made,  as  well  as  baskets  and  mats.  From 
obsidian,  earrings,  necklaces,  and  other  jewelry  was  produced. 
This  material  was  sometimes  set  in  polished  steel  incrusted  with 
silver  or  gold.  Tezontle,  a  sort  of  spongy  lava,  was  used  instead 
of  straw,  being  mixed  with  the  clay  to  make  the  bricks  acquire 
greater  resistance.  From  the  “chicalote”  (Argemona  mexicana, 
Linn.),  a  wild  plant  which  needs  no  care  whatsoever,  and  from 
turnips,  oil  was  extracted  to  make  soap.  All  of  this  was  done, 
making  use  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable  resources  only. 

The  archaeological  monuments  of  the  region  could  well  furnish 
a  source  of  income  in  attracting  tourists.  So  we  made  intensive 
investigations,  and  with  tlie  information  thus  gained  WTote  guide¬ 
books,  descriptive  pamphlets,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  publicity 
campaign  with  very  brilliant  results,  since  during  the  winter  of 
1922-23  we  had  an  average  of  500  daily  visitors,  which  meant 
about  15,000  pesos  per  month  injected  into  the  economic  life  of 
the  region,  assuming  that  each  visitor  spent  1  peso  on  food,  fruit, 
and  industrial  products.  Among  these  tourists  there  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  market  for  the  ceramics,  obsidian  jewelry,  and  silver-inlaid 
objects  described. 
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As  refjards  roads,  a  wide  aiitoiiiobile  higiiway  was  built  between 
Mexico  City  and  Teotilmacan,  and  tbe  inhabitants  were  aided  in 
buildiiif;  nei^bborbood  roads.  \  bridjje  wius  built  over  the  Oztotipac 
lliver,  and  it  was  arraiified  with  the  Interoceanic  Railroad  to  build 
a  new  station  calUnl  Piraiuidi's,  while  tbe  Central  Mexican  Railwjvy 
has  established  a  special  daily  service  at  reduced  rates. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEM 

Theoretical  education. — The  population  of  the  valley  was  four  cen- 
turi(«  behind  the  times  as  regards  culture.  Its  education  had  to  start 
from  the  beginning,  not  limited  only  to  reading  and  writing,  but  had  to 
be  well  rounded,  that  is  to  say,  it  had  to  include  industrial,  commer¬ 
cial,  agricultural,  hygienic,  moral,  and  civic  instruction.  A  school  for 
(•hildren  and  adults  was  accordingly  oj)ened  to  serve  not  only  the 
immediate  neighborhood  but  anj*  and  all  comers,  and  it  was  arranged 
so  that  every  pupil  might  attend  daih',  jx'riodically,  or  sj)oradically 
according  to  his  resources. 

Spiritual  and  cii'ic  education.  From  time  to  time  ideivs  of  humanity, 
nationality,  society,  morality,  justice,  altniism,  cooperation,  and 
mutuality  are  inculcated  in  intelligible  and  concise  language.  The 
drawbacks  of  religious  fanaticism,  of  superstitions  and  magical  prac- 
tic(‘s,  of  drunkenness,  and  other  vices  are  set  forth.  The  pure  and 
honorable  lives  of  great  men  of  our  history  are  related,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  salient  passages  of  this  history. 

Theoretic-practical  education . — In  the  program  that  was  inaugurated, 
the  study  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  divisions  of  arithmetic 
are  taught  succ(*ssively,  thesi*  studies  always  being  given  tbe  most 
immediate  ]>ractical  ai)plication.  There  is  no  textbook  in  geograi)hy, 
but  the  geograi)hical  variations  of  the  soil  are  explained  in  an  ob¬ 
jective  manner  by  demonstrating  the  mountains,  valleys,  and  rivers 
of  the  region,  the  vegetation,  the  animals,  the  plants  that  grow  in  the 
highlands  ami  valleys.  An  objective  view  of  the  Republic  is  given  the 
pupils  each  year  by  the  making  wdth  them  of  a  large  relief  map  of  earth, 
stones,  and  plants.  Climatic  phenomena,  t(*mperaturo,  prevailing 
winds,  rainfall,  etc.,  arc  explained  in  plain  and  simple  terms. 

Neither  do  we  use  any  textbook  in  geometry.  Elementary 
measurements  of  surface  are  taught  in  an  objective  manner.  Tri¬ 
angles,  quadrilaterals,  polygons,  and  circh's  are  taught  and  applied 
immediately  to  ])ieci‘s  of  cloth,  land,  etc.  In  a  similar  way  have  the 
pupils  measure  heaps  of  straw,  water  tanks,  sacks  of  sand,  and  finally 
the  metric  system  is  explained,  teaching  them  how  to  construct  the 
scales,  the  measures,  and  w'eights,  as  a  proof  that  the  system  has 
been  understood. 

Such  is  the  theoretical  education  in  the  school  at  Teotilmacan, 
an  education  which  by  its  limitations  is  not  in  agna'inent  wdth  the 
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extensive  ami  learned  ])ro{»rains  generally  followed  in  other  schools 
hut  which  in  this  rural  region  of  Mexico  has  heen  sanctioned  hy 
experience.  One  must  keep  in  mind,  of  course,  that  this  instruction 
is  accompanied  hy  another  kind,  which  I  shall  mention  later. 

Industrial  education. —  The  pupils,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  region 
in  general,  are  taught  to  recognize  the  natural  resources  of  mineral 
and  vegetable  origin  hy  taking  them  to  the  beds,  deposits,  and  other 
places  where  they  are  huind.  In  the  workshoj^s.  which  have  already 
heen  described,  they  an*  taught  to  make  industrial  products  from  these 
raw  materials,  which  ar**  sent  to  the  best  markets  f(»r  such  ])rod- 
ucts.  I  should  ex])lain  that  tliese  workshoj)s  were  not  equi]>ped 
with  very  expensive  machinery,  because  in  that  case  the  children 
and  adults  learning  the  trade  would  have  heen  forced  to  emigrate 
to  the  big  industrial  centers  to  use  the  knowledge  gained.  This  would 
merely  mean  furnishing  new  quotas  of  slaves  to  the  machine  system 
of  the  big  cities,  while  our  idea  is  to  realize  the  ideal  of  individual 
independence  and  to  stop  to  a  certain  extent  the  How  of  pojm- 
lation  from  the  rural  districts  to  the  capital  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  centers.  So  the  equipment  in  the  workshops  is  very  simple 
and  inexpensive.  For  instance,  for  the  cutting  and  polishing  of 
obsidian  there  are  three  kinds  of  tools.  The  first,  for  very  simple 
objects,  can  he  bought  for  5  pesos;  the  second,  which  costs  25  j)esos, 
has  wooden  axletrec's  and  pulleys,  and  with  it  more  comjilex  and 
refined  objects  can  he  made.  The  third  costs  65  pesos  and  includes 
a  little  motor  of  one-eighth  horsepower,  carborundum  disks,  etc., 
with  which  all  sorts  of  objects  can  he  made.  Besides  the  workshops 
for  the  development  of  natural  resources  in  an  industrial  way,  others 
were  established  to  teach  useful  and  j)ractical  trades  in  the  region. 
The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  workshops  of  Teotihuacan; 


Ceramics 
Obsidian  grinding 
Ku|>c  making 
Fitjer  weaving 
Basket  weaving 


Soap  making 
Carpentry 

Blacksmitliing  and  plumbing 

Brick  making 

Masonry 


Besides  these  industries  established  in  the  workshops,  instruction 
is  also  given  in  embroidery,  weaving,  drawn  work,  and  bee  and  silk 
cidture.  These  last  two  can  he  developed  easily  because  of  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  and  of  the  abundance  of  mulberry  trees  and  the 
great  variety  of  flowers  in  the  valley. 

Agricultural  education. — This  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  more  productive  crops  than  those  known  from  remote 
times.  Among  the  large  landholdei’s  the  traditional  crops  have  been 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  the  century  plant  or  maguey.  Among  the 
small  landowners  maize  alone  has  been  the  traditional  crop.  On 
the  school  farm  the  cxdtivation  of  cantaloupes,  strawberries,  tomatoes. 
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One  of  the  large  frescoes  by  Diego  Rivera  in  the  magnificent  new  building  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  in  Mexico  City 
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ami  white  beans  has  been  initiated  because  these  products  are  four 
or  five  times  more  remunerative  than  maize  and  demand  almost  the 
same  labor. 

Jlytjienic  education. — As  the  surface  watei-s  of  the  I'egion  are  the 
property  of  the  lar"e  landownei’s,  and  as  the  underground  watei’s 
run  deep  and  the  poverty  of  the  natives  prevents  them  from 
installing  pumps,  there  was  naturally  a  lack  of  water  not  only  for 
agricultural  purposes  hut  als«»  for  p(*i-sonal  hygiene.  This  e.xplains 
the  want  of  cleanline.ss.  To  s«»lve  this,  in  addition  to  the  measures 
already  mentioned  shower  baths  and  a  swimming  pool  were  opened 
to  the  public.  The  sch<M)l  t»*achcr  sees  to  it  that  the  children  bathe 
at  least  once  a  week  and  look  after  the  care  of  their  bodies,  including 
hair  and  clothing.  All  the  children  have  been  vaccinated.  Twice 
a  year  all  who  apply  are  vaccinal (*d,  and  besides  a  traveling  j)hy- 
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sician  rides  over  the  region  to  vaccinate  the  people  of  more  distant 
valleys.  About  0,000  jiersons  have  been  vaccinated. 

Three  small  hygienic  living  fpiarters  have  been  built  to  serve  the 
natives  as  house  models.  Clood  ventilation,  an  outlet  for  smoke, 
separation  from  domestic  animals,  etc.,  are  features  of  these  model 
houses. 

Sports  for  children  and  adults  have  been  introduced  in  the  school 
so  as  to  help  their  physical  development.  These  include  racing, 
jumping,  swimming,  hall  playing,  skating,  and  so  on. 

Artistic  education. — This  phiuse  has  received  special  attention,  for 
as  the  present  inhabitants  are  descendants  from  the  famous  artists 
who  built  the  monumental  archa*ological  city  of  Teotihuacan,  it  is 
possible  to  awaken  in  them  their  ancient  and  now  dormant  sense  of 
beauty  and  to  strengthen  that  which  is  theirs  to  this  day.  The 
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schoolrooms  are  adorned  with  large  pictures  of  the  great  archaeo¬ 
logical  monuments  of  the  Republic  as  well  as  reconstructions  of 
bygone  scenes  from  life.  This  tells  the  children  more  of  their  his¬ 
torical  antecedents  and  of  the  feeling  for  beauty  of  their  race  than 
the  exotic  posteis  imposed  by  standard  pedagogy.  One  of  the  best 
musicians  of  the  region  has  been  obtained  under  contract  to  teach 
music  to  the  children  and  adults  in  the  school  and  to  organize  choruses. 
Picturesfjue  ballets  are  made  from  the  elements  of  the  old  Catholic- 
pagan  (lances.  Folk  plays  are  got  up,  the  themes  inspired  by  local 
fables  and  folklore  traditions,  by  native  artists  who  play  their  roles 
with  such  ease  and  talent  that  they  were  invited  by  one  of  the  leading 
theaters  of  the  capital  to  give  several  representations  there.  At 
present  the  installation  of  a  “magna-vox”  radio  receiving  station 
is  contemplated  in  order  to  take  in  the  concerts  given  in  the  capital. 
The  theateis,  the  mov'ing-picture  exhibitions,  health  lectures,  etc., 
are  given  in  a  large  natural  open-air  amphitheater  conveniently 
adapted,  with  a  capacity  of  2, ()()()  and  having  gigantic  picturesque 
natural  rocks  as  the  background. 

Decorative  art  and  music  are  encouraged  by  means  of  periodical 
competitions  in  which  the  neighbors  take  part,  as  well  as  skilled 
pottei’s  whose  designs  are  the  most  original  in  the  Republic. 

Medical  assistance. — As  there  was  not  a  single  physician  to  give  aid 
to  the  8,300  inhabitants  of  the  region,  the  sick  in  need  of  urgent  treat¬ 
ment  were  brought  to  the  Red  Ch’oss  station  or  to  the  General  Hospital 
of  Mexico  City,  but  since  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  with  the  large 
number  of  patients,  a  free  medical  clinic  was  opened,  equipped  with 
a  modern  surgical  department  in  charge  of  a  doctor  whose  duty  it  is 
to  look  after  the  public  and  to  teach  the  prevention  of  disease 
through  hygiene,  vaccination,  exercise,  etc. 

Whoever  knew  the  situation  of  the  people  of  the  valley  of  Teoti- 
huacan  from  1917  to  1919  and  examines  their  present  living  con¬ 
ditions,  will  recognize  that  the  result  obtained  in  this  new  conquest 
based  upon  economic  and  educational  measures  and  inspired  by  the 
desire  of  redeeming  the  natives  of  Mexico,  is  a  satisfactory  one.  As 
concrete  results  1  shall  mention  the  following:  Wages  have  risen 
from  75  cents  to  a  peso,  which  is  the  daily  wage  paid  by  the  haciendas. 
Rural  property  has  improved  in  value  from  25  to  500  per  cent, 
according  to  its  distance  from  the  roadways  built.  There  has  been  a 
10  per  cent  increase,  at  least,  in  the  population.  The  establishment 
of  passenger  and  freight  service  trucks  since  the  opening  of  the  new 
roads,  and  the  reduction  of  railroad  fares  have  facilitated  movement 
of  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  industrial  and  agricultural  products. 
The  holdings  of  cattle,  goat,  swine,  and  sheep,  as  well  as  of  poultry, 
have  considerably  increased.  The  j)hysical  appearance  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants  lias  iinprovod,  as  well  as  tlie  appearance  of  their  dwellings 
and  villages.  Smallpox,  which  was  endemic  to  a  terrible  degree,  has 
disappeared.  Finally,  the  ground  for  intellectual  and  artistic 
expression  has  been  prepared. 

Kfforts  are  being  made  to  extend  the  betterment  system  described 
to  all  the  neighboring  villages  and,  ultimately,  through  the  States  of 
Puebla,  Mexico,  Hidalgo,  and  Tlaxcala,  which  constitute  the  zone 
under  consideration. 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  here  set  forth,  let  me  confess 

sincerely  that  much  remains 
to  he  done,  and  that  in  what 
has  been  done  the  deficiencies 
are  great. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  ANTHROPOL¬ 
OGY  IN  MEXICO,  THE  I’NIT- 
EI>  STATES,  CENTRAL  AND 
.SOI  TII  AMERICA 


In  the  United  States  there 
has  been  more  anthropologi¬ 
cal  work  done  than  in  Mexico 
if  one  compares  only  the  hulk 
of  the  work  of  scientific  char¬ 
acter;  hut  one  must  also  take 
into  consideration  the  ratio 
of  wealth  and  of  population 
of  the  two  countries.  More¬ 
over,  I  believe  that  this  coun¬ 
try  suffers  from  defects  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  pointed  out  in 
Mexico,  namely,  lack  of 
studies  of  a  thoroughgoing 
character.  Numberless  stud¬ 
ies  of  scient  ific  trend  exist,  hut 
with  rare  exceptions  they  are 
monographic  and  one-sided, 
which  makes  it  impossible  for 
one  to  form  a  really  ample  and  satisfactory  concept  of  the  human 
groups  studied.  In  the  United  States,  anthropology  has  not  been 
applied  very  generally  to  procure  social  betterment.  If  it  had  been, 
the  300,()()()  Indians  of  the  reservations  would  have  been  incorporated 
into  modern  civilization  by  a  skillful  and  harmonious  blending  of 
both  cultures.  It  is  true  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  for 
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some  years  been  doing  a  noble  work  in  trying  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  Indians,  but,  to  be  frank,  I  think  that  the  work  would  have  had 
better  results  if  it  had  been  based  upon  the  results  of  the  research 
work  that  has  been  done  by  numerous  institutions  and  individuals. 

In  (Vntral  and  South  America,  1  believe  that  with  few  exceptions 
the  stiuh'  of  anthropology  is  still  more  incomplete  than  in  Mexico. 

SOME  SrOGESTIONS 

In  view  of  the  delieient  anthropological  knowledge  as  to  this 
continent,  as  just  explained,  1  wish  to  submit  for  eonsideration  the 
following  suggestions:  1.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  have,  in  every 
country  in  which  conditions  permit  the  interests  of  anthropology  to 
be  represented,  a  bureau  with  these  aims:  (’ollect  all  the  investiga¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made;  prevent  the  duplication  of  investigations; 
diminish  the  number  or  even  prevent  research  and  publications  not 
of  a  scientific  nature;  see  that  official  and  private  donations  are 
devoted  to  studies  that  are  scientific;  encourage  studies  of  an  integral 
character  and  cooperative  authorship  and  discourage  monographs; 
show  to  the  Governments  the  importance  of  anthropological  research 
and  try  to  get  from  them  direct  and  positive  help  in  its  development. 
Such  bureaus  should  be  in  constant  intercommunication  regarding 
the  results  of  their  work. 

I  can  say  that  in  Mexico  such  a  bureau  now  exists,  although  it  has 
not  yet  fulfilled  all  the  functions  outlined. 

2.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  anthropological 
problem  in  America  one  must  know  it  in  all  its  aspects  in  each 
country.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  scholars  of  each  country 
not  only  know  the  publications  of  every  other  country  but  that  they 
try  them  out  including  interchange  systems  and  methods.  For  that 
purpose  I  suggest  that  every  now  and  then  certain  regions  in  one 
country  be  studied  by  the  best  ecpiipped  specialists  of  the  several 
ccnintries.  Their  labors  being  of  widely  converging  tendencies,  would 
result  in  a  well-rounded  joint  work  of  great  importance  that  could 
serve  as  a  model  for  subsequent  studies  in  other  regions  of  America. 

If  these  suggestions  should  ever  be  given  effective  consideration, 
I  should  even  go  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Mexico  be  the  starting 
])oint,  and  that  the  anthropologists  of  other  nations  assemble  there. 
The  Mexican  Department  of  Anthropology,  with  due  sanction  of  the 
Government,  would  place  at  their  disposal  all  its  resources. 

Before  closing  let  me  express  my  respectful  admiration  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institution  for  the  ample  and  profound  investigation  that  it 
plans  to  conduct  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  the  seat  of  the  great 
Maya  civilization.  I  wish  also  to  offer  my  grateful  thanks  to  Dr. 
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John  C.  Merriain,  (ho  hifjlil}'  luul  (Inly  ostocnnod  prosidont  of  this 
institution,  who  charjiod  mo  with  this  locturo. 

If  groat  idoas  have  not  boon  ox|)rossod,  at  loast  this  occasi(»n 
demonstrates  the  most  oanu'st  desire  for  mutual  understanding  and 
close  cooperation  between  the  men  of  science  of  this  great  country 
and  my  own. 


Courtiwy  of  Tlelon  F.  Ifiincki. 
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<)H.IK('TS 

THK  Tropical  Plant  licscarch  F«)Uiulatiou  is  an  orj^anization 
fonncd  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Kesearch  ('ouncil 
and  incorporated  (»n  June  (i,  Ht24,  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Colunihia  «;overninfi  societies  for  scientific  and 
similar  purposes.  It  has  no  capital  stttck  and  is  not  conducted  for 
financial  pndit  hut  to  advance  knowh'djfe. 

The  particidar  objects  and  husiness  of  this  foundation  are  to 
promote  research  for  the  advancement  of  knowledjje  of  the  plants 
and  crops  of  the  tropics;  to  conduct  in  vest  ij;at  ions  in  plant  pathol¬ 
ogy,  entomolofjy,  plant  hreejlinj;,  botany  and  forestry,  horticulture, 
and  a<;n>nomy,  and  to  publish  the  results  thereof;  and  to  establish 
and  maintain  sueh  temporary  or  permanent  stations  and  laboratories 
as  may  he  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  (»l)jects,  under 
the  restrictions  and  rejjulations  established  in  its  by-laws. 

As  a  result  of  a  conferemr  of  foresters  and  oflicers  of  the  Pan 
American  I’^nion  on  October  21),  11)24,  the  Tropical  Plant  Research 
Foundati*)n  has  been  commissioned  to  collect  all  available  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  forests  of  Latin  America,  as  a  preliminary  step 
toward  a  Pan  American  Forestry  ('onference,  and  the  outlining  in 
a  definite  manner  of  problems  of  tropical  forestry  which  mi^ht  per¬ 
haps  become  subjects  of  research  under  the  auspices  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

llF,.VI)yl’.\UTKKS 

The  central  oflice  of  the  foundation  is  in  Washington. 

The  laboratory  heachpiarters  in  the  United  States  will  he  at  the 
Hoyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
where  the  facilities  for  this  type  of  work  are  unexcelled. 

No  permanent  luauhpiarters  in  the  tropics  are  planned  at  present. 
The  work  will  be  done  in  the  field  or  at  tc'inpctrary  field  laboratories 
located  where  the  particular  pr<»hlem  rc'cpiires. 

otui.v.Niz.vriox 

The  administratum  t)f  the  foundation  is  vested  in  a  board  of  nine 
trustees,  four  of  whom  represent  husiness  interests,  while  five  must 
he  scientific  men.  The  work  of  the  fountlation  is  in  charge  of  a 
scientific  dire(‘tor  and  general  manager  selected  by  the  trustees. 
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NEW  BUILOINO  OK  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMV  OK  SCIENCES,  WASIIINOTON,  1).  C. 

The  Tropical  Plant  Research  Kountlation  had  its  oriKin  in  this  hiiilclinit  on  June  6,  1924,  uniler  the  auspices  of  the  National  K(>sear<'h  Council 
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The  foundation  is  intended  to  be  an  otfoctivo  workin*;  agency  whicli 
will  provide  for  tropical  plant  industries  a  rescairch  service  similar  to 
that  performed  in  the  United  States  hy  the  research  hureaus  of  the 
Cloverniuont  and  hy  the  (Vop  Protection  Institute. 

It  will  work  on  a  project  basis.  Ea<‘h  undertaking  will  he  defi¬ 
nitely  organizetl  around  a  particular  problem  or  gn)up  of  problems, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  diseases  and  insects  of  sugar  cane  in  Cuba. 
.V  scientific  staff  will  he  employed. 

SCIENTIFIC  CON  SECTIONS 

The  ('stahlishment  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  is 
the  outcome  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  tropics  among  the 
scientific  men  of  the  country,  who  m)w  unite  in  an  advisory  relation 
to  support  the  future  work  of  the  foundation. 

The  National  Research  Council  is  represented  on  the  hoard  of 
trustees  hy  one  member  of  its  Division  of  Biology  and  Agriculture. 

The  American  Phytopathological  Society  and  the  *Vmerican  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Economic  Entomologists  each  has  one  of  its  members  on 
the  hoard  of  trustees  and  maintains  an  advisory  committee  whose 
assistance  may  he  sought  in  selecting  the  most  competent  investiga¬ 
tors  for  the  foundation  staff,  or  in  other  matters  where  the  counsel 
of  experienciHl  leaders  is  needed. 

FINANCIAL 

The  foundation  will  he  supported  hy  funds  contributed  hy  individ¬ 
uals  or  organizations  interested  in  tropical  plant  products. 

These  funds  will  he  received  and  held  until  needed  hy  the  treasurer 
of  the  National  Research  Council,  which  will  cause  to  he  made  an 
annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  foundation. 

INFORM.VTION  SERVICE  FOR  TROPICAL  WORKERS 

The  foundation  will  engage  actively  in  conducting  field  research 
in  the  tropics. 

It  will  also  seek  to  promote  scientific  work  hy  other  agencies  in 
the  tropics  and  to  lend  its  facilities  to  workers  who  need  assistance. 

It  will  assemble  records  of  work  already  done  in  the  tropics  or 
hearing  upon  tropical  problems,  compile  special  indexes  and  bibliog¬ 
raphies,  gather  a  working  collection  of  reference  hooks  and  maps,  hut 
will  not  build  up  a  large  special  library. 

There  will  he  established  a  personnel  register  of  scientific  men  in 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  tropics  or  who  are  for  other  reasons  particularly  equipped  for 
tropical  service. 
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It  will  jiathor  infonuution  conccrnin};  the  plant  industries  of  the 
tropics  and  the  plant  production  prohleins  which  they  are  facinj;. 

It  will  heconie  accpiainted  with  all  ajjencics  enj'afjjc'd  in  work 
relat('d  to  that  of  the  foundation  and  keep  in  contact  with  the  ])roj;- 
ress  of  their  research.  This  information  will  he  freely  available  to 
all  interested  workers. 

The  scientific  staff  is  at  present  composed  of  the  followin*'  members; 
Entomologist,  Prof.  1).  L.  Van  Dine;  a.ssistant  entomologist,  Mr. 
(’.  F.  Stahl;  pathologist,  Dr.  James  A.  Faris;  assistant  pathologist, 
Mr.  Marion  X.  Walker;  chemist  and  soil  biologist,  Dr.  K.  V.  Allison. 

Other  appointments  to  follow. 

The  advisory  committees  are  the  Division  of  Biology  and  Agricul¬ 
ture,  National  Research  Council,  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society,  the  Committee  on  Policy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  and  the  E.xecutive 
Committee  of  the  (’uha  Sugar  Club. 

SUGAK-CAXK  PROJECT 

The  foundation  is  undertaking  an  investigation  of  sugar-cane 
j)roduction  ])rohlems  in  Cuba,  with  the  support  of  the  Cuba  Sugar 
Club,  an  organization  of  sugar  mills  and  producers  of  cane.  In  this 
work,  which  is  to  extend  through  a  period  of  five  years,  j)articular 
emphasis  will  he  placed  upon  mosaic  disease,  root  diseases,  and 
insect  pests,  the  breeding  and  testing  for  disease  resistance  of  new 
cane  varieties,  and  .soil-fertility  problems.  One  or  more  field  stations 
are  being  established  in  Cuba  for  this  project. 

Other  research  projects  dealing  with  tropical  crop  industries  arc 
under  consideration. 

R(4AKI>  OF  TIILSTKES 

Prof.  L.  H.  .loxES,  Pre.sidnit, 

Hoad  of  Hie  Doiiartiiieiit  of  Plant  Pathology,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Prof.  Robeht  a.  Haufek,  Vice  President, 

Torroy  Professor  of  Botany,  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
chairman  Committee  on  Biology  and  .Agriculture,  National 
Research  Council. 

Dr.  William  Ckockek, 

Director,  Boyce  Thomp.son  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Prof.  ,S.  C.  Pkescott, 

Head  of  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Prof.  D.  L.  Van  Dine,' 

Specialist,  Extension  Entomology,  Penn.sylvania  Stale  College. 
Formerly  Entomologist,  Hawaii  Experiment  Station  and  Porto 
Rico  Sugar  Experiment  Station. 


'  I'rof.  Van  Oino  has  since  rcsiKiicil  as  trustci’  to  join  the  scientifle  stall. 
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Mr.  V.  M.  CuTTEK, 

President,  Uiiiterl  Fruit  Co.;  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  11.  C.  Laki\, 

Preside!)!,  The  Cut)a  Co.,  New  York. 

Maj.  Geouge  P.  Ahehx,  Washington,  D.  C., 

Retired.  Formerly  Director  of  Forestry,  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Ckawley,  Warrenton,  Va., 

Retired.  Formerly  Director,  Cuban  Experiment  Station  and  Porto 
Rico  Sugar  Station. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


SCIENTIFIC  mUECTOK  AND  GENEHAI.  MANAGEU 


William  Okton,  Sc.  D. 

Ex-Pathologist  in  charge,  Ollice  of  Cotton,  Truck,  and  Forage  Crop  Disease 
Investigations,  Bure:iu  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
.Vgriculture. 
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1  stranjier  in  Mexico  City  interested  in  social  welfare  should 

I  not  fail  to  enter  the  wide  doorway  of  ('olomhia  20,  invitiiifjly 

I  open,  ascend  the  staiis  at  the  hack  of  the  patio  to  a  spacious 

corridor  whose  railinf;  is  hun<j  with  pots  of  hlossomiii}?  jdants, 
and  ask  permission  to  visit  the  series  of  hri"ht  shinin"  ollices 
devoted  to  the  Eduardo  Liceajja  Child  Health  Center.  The  immacu¬ 
late  rooms  are  full  of  motheis  and  hahies,  doctoi’s,  nui'ses,  lab- 
orator}'  and  other  assistants.  Dr.  Isidro  Es])inosa  y  de  los  Reyes 
from  his  ollice  elliciently  directs  the  functioninjt  of  the  clinic,  while 
the  adjoining  room,  lined  with  charts  showinj;  the  care  and  growth 
of  the  hahy,  is  ])rovi«led  with  a  doll,  scales,  and  small  hath  tubs  for 
use  in  demonstrations  of  ))roper  metliods  of  bathing,  dressing,  and 
caring  for  an  infant. 

Dr.  Espinosa  has  given  the  Ri'I.letix  the  following  account  of 
the  routine  of  the  ('enter,  and  the  ehuiuent  figures  which  summarize 
its  valuable  work  in  the  com])aratively  short  space  of  its  existence, 
hut  to  be  fully  apj)rehended  these  should  he  translated  into  terms 
of  plump  and  rosy  hahies  in  the  arms  of  their  proud  mothers — ])roud 
of  their  own  and  their  hahies’  health  and  of  their  ability  to  give 
their  children  what  is  every  child’s  due,  a  good  jdiysical  start  in  life. 

The  National  De])artment  of  Public  Health  established  the  Eduardo 
Liceaga  (’hild  Health  Center  in  Se])tember,  1922.  This  center  consists 
of  a  clinic  for  expectant  mothers  in  which  ])renatal  care  is  given,  and 
another  clinic  for  hahies  who,  although  not  ill, meed  to  be  watched 
and  so  cared  for  as  to  prevent  the  onset  of  diseases  which  arise  pri¬ 
marily  from  disobedience  of  the  rules  of  health,  special  emphasis 
being  placed  on  correct  feeding  and  in  general  on  all  recognized 
principles  of  postnatal  care. 

MATERNITY  SECTION 

In  the  maternity  section  attention  is  given  to  all  women  who 
desire  attention  during  pregnancy  or  who,  when  near  confinement, 
ask  through  the  Center  for  care  in  one  of  the  j)uhlic  maternity  hos¬ 
pitals.  In  either  case,  they  are  required  to  ])resent  themselves  in 

•Translatod  and  adapted  by  Elsie  Brown,  Bulletin’  staff,  Pan  American  Union. 
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MAIN  BUILDING  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 
OF  MEXICO 

In  every  ease  siiflicient  blood  is  taken  for  a  Wassermann  test,  and 
the  report  on  this  as  well  as  that  on  blood  pressure,  taken  during 
the  first  and  subsequent  visits  to  the  clinic,  are  noted  on  special 
form  No.  9.  If  these  data  indicate  that  the  patient  needs  special 
treatment  for  any  abnormal  condition,  she  is  warned  of  the  danger 
to  herself  and  her  child  if  the  condition  is  not  corrected  and  is  sent 
to  the  social  welfare  section,  which  takes  charge  of  carr^dng  out  the 
treatment. 
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the  administrative  section,  efliciently  directed  by  Sra.  Maria  de  los 
.Vngeles  Ampudia,  assistant  to  Dr.  Espinosa,  to  he  registered  and  to 
receive  card  No.  7,  which  gives  them  the  right  to  consultation. 

Tpon  presenting  this  card  to  the  nui’se,  each  jiatient  receives  a 
bottle  which  she  returns  with  a  sample  for  urinalysis,  as  one  of  the 
necessary  steps  in  diagnosis  when  the  case  requires  special  investi¬ 
gation;  the  sample  is  sent  to  the  laboratories  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health,  using  fonn  No.  14,  on  which  the  results  are  noted. 


■ 
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tllll.I)  IIEAI.TH  SECTION 

111  this  soclion  work  is  caiTicd  on  as  follows:  The  juMson  pre¬ 
senting  a  eliihl  for  registration  receives  from  the  admission  olliee  card 
No.  (),  which  servi's  both  as  a  i-retlential  for  admission  and  as  a  reconl 
of  attendance.  AVhen  her  turn  comes  she  undresses  the  child  for 
examination  hy  the  muse. 


The  nurse  weighs  the  hahy  and  records  the  weight  both  on  the  card 
retained  by  the  section  as  well  as  on  the  weight  record,  form  No.  12, 
which  the  mother  keeps  as  a  means  of  gauging  her  child’s  condition 
and  of  knowing  the  measures  she  should  take  in  accordance  there¬ 
with.  This  card  also  serves  as  a  record  of  illnesses  and  of  attendance 
at  the  Center. 

The  clinic  physician,  on  presentation  of  the  card,  emphasizes  to 
the  mother  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  child  every  week,  at  the 
same  time  noting  on  the  oflice  weight  recortl  the  recommendations 
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entered  on  tlie  mother’s  card,  in  order  to  follow  uj)  the  results  at 
the  next  visit  to  the  elinie. 

As  the  intenthtn  »)f  this  ('enter  is  to  put  into  practice  every  pos¬ 
sible  method  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  each  child  attending  the 
('(‘nter  is  vaccinated  or  r<‘vaccinated,  as  the  case  may  he,  unless 
vaccination  has  just  been  performed,  the  residt  heiii"  duly  recorded  on 
form  Xo.  IG.  In  accordance  with  the  re<;ulations  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health  ev(‘rv  child  who  is  successfully  vaccinated  is  griv^ji 
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a  certificate  sijjned  and  dated  by  the  physician  performing  the 
vaccination. 

If  the  clinical  examination  discloses  the  fact  that  a  child  is  sufferinj? 
from  some  ailment,  the  case  is  sent  to  the  ('linic  for  Sick  (’hildren, 
provided  the  disease  is  noncontagious.  If,  however,  the  disturbance 
arises  from  incorrect  alimentation  and  can,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
physician,  he  overcome  by  a  change  in  <liet,  the  child  is  placed  in 
the  care  of  the  Social  Service  Section. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  SECTION 


This  section,  luis  charge  of  certain  tasks  in  tlie  ('enter  itself  and 
of  othei's  performed  outside.  In  the  former  are  included:  The  daily 
collection  from  the  other  sections  of  the  Center  of  a  list  of  all  cases 
reporting  to  them,  these  being  taken  in  charge  by  the  mu’ses  of  the 
Social  St'rvice  Section,  who  sw  that  no  baby  or  expectant  mother 
registered  in  the  Center  lacks  the  medical  attention  necessary'  for 
proper  care.  In  pursuit  of  this  end,  when  word  is  given  that  an 
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A  physician,  one  of  the  visiting  nurses,  and  laboratory  assistants 


expectant  mother  or  a  child  needs  medical  services  in  addition  to  those 
offered  by  the  Center,  the  nurse  notes  on  card  No.  12  of  the  woman 
in  question  the  place  and  the  hours  in  which  the  attention  needed 
may  be  receiv'ed,  this  card  serving  as  an  admission  to  the  Public 
Charity  clinics  or  to  public  hospitals. 

In  either  case  the  nurse  gives  the  office  of  the  s<‘cond  institution  a 
copy  of  the  clinical  data  collected  during  the  patient’s  visits  to  the 
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Center,  and  also  obtains  the  patient’s  clinical  history  during  her  stay 
in  or  visits  to  another  institution,  with  the  reasons  for  her  dismissal, 
Wlien  a  woman  has  given  birth  to  a  child  in  her  (wti  home,  the 
nurse  visits  her  and  collects  the  same  data  as  if  the  former  had  been 
a  patient  in  a  hospital. 

Upon  receiving  word  that  a  woman  who  has  been  attending  the 
Center  during  her  pregnancy  has  given  birth  to  her  child,  the  nurse 
visits  her,  pointing  out  anew  the  benefits  to  the  baby  of  being  brought 


BABIES  INSTITUTE  AND  OENERAL  LABORATORIES  OF 
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CITY 


to  the  Center  and  giving  the  mother  advice  by  means  of  practical 
talks  or  pamphlets,  a  valuable  series  of  which  is  published. 


i  ADMINl.STRATIVK  SECTION 

j  This  sei’tion  has  the  following  duties,  of  great  importance  in  the 

!  ellicient  functioning  of  the  Center:  To  give  the  proper  card  to 
I  each  woman  attemling  the  Center;  to  keep  a  record  of  admissions 

I  and  dismissals;  to  collect  and  coordinate  data  from  the  other  sections; 
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to  send  to  tlu*  liiboratorios  samplos  for  analysis,  lillinjj  out  tlie  propcM- 
cards;  and  to  answ(*r  and  file  all  corrcspond(*nco.  The  following 
report  of  the  ('enter  will  he  of  interest: 

Copy  of  report  to  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  Eduardo  Liccaga  Child 
Health  Center,  September,  1922,  to  June,  1924 


iy22-2:j  l!t2:{-24 
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BUENOS  AIRES  ESTAB¬ 
LISHES  HOME  MATER¬ 
NITY  SERVICE  V  V  V 

f  I  31  IK  Monthly  Kooorcl  of  the  Argentine  National  Department 
I  of  Labor  for  Marcli,  1924,  state's  that  the  home  maternity 

n  service,  establislied  by  a  municipal  ordinance  of  liuenos 
Aire'S,  anel  passed  June  20,  1923,  is  now  in  ope*ration.  The 
re'sults  e)f  this  ordinance  in  a  great  city  of  nearly  2,000,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  shoulel  prove  of  almeest  inestimable  benefit.  The  provisions 
of  the  ordinance  are  the  folleewing: 

Article  1.  A  free  tioine  maternity  service  is  hereiiy  created. 

-Vrt.  2.  For  the  purjiuse  of  ttiis  service  the  city  shall  be  divided  into  as  many 
districts  as  may  be  convenient. 

.\rt.  3.  The  pnrpo.se  of  this  service  shall  be  to  jirovide  medical  and  obstetrical 
aid  to  women  recpiesting  it  during  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  the  post-partum 
period,  such  aid  to  be  given  by — 

(а)  Maternity  hospitals; 

(б)  Midwives  attending  cases  in  the  home; 

(c)  corps  of  obstetricians. 

.\rt.  4.  The  functions  of  the  maternity  hospitals  shall  be: 

(а)  Examination  and  treatment  of  pregnant  women  in  clinics; 

(б)  Hospitalization  of  such  cases  of  pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  puerperalism 

as  bj'  obstetrical  accident  or  complication  can  not  lie  attended  in  the 
patients’  homes; 

(c)  The  maternit}'  hospitals  and  the  district  offices  which  may  be  determined 
upon  by  the  .sanitary  bureau  shall  direct  and  inspect  the  service  of 
the  obstetricians  and  mid  wives. 

.Vkt.  5.  The  service  of  midwives  is  hereby  established  and  shall  function  as 
follows: 

(o)  One  or  more  midwives,  as  may  be  necc.ssary,  shall  be  designated  for 
service  in  each  determined  area; 

(6)  They  shall  give  professional  care  to  women  during  pregnancy,  child¬ 
birth,  and  the  post-partum  peritxl; 

(c)  Midwives  shall  receive  a  fixed  sum  as  fee  for  every  patient  attended. 
To  this  end  the  executive  deiiartment  shall  determine  the  amount  of 
such  fee  and  the  methoil  of  verifying  the  services  rendered  by  each 
midwife. 

.\rt.  6.  The  corps  of  obstetricians  shall  lie  duly  constituted  and  shall  func¬ 
tion  as  follows: 

(a)  Specialists  in  obstetrics,  attached  to  the  maternity  hospitals,  shall  be 

appointed  to  the  number  indicated  by  the  sanitary  bureau; 

(b)  Tile  sanitary  bureau  shall  select  the  places  where  the  obstetricians  shall 

be  stationed  and  their  service  district; 

20120— 24t— Hull.  I - 4 
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(f)  Obstetricians  shall  be  constantly  available  to  render  medical  and 
surnical  assistance  in  response  to  einerRency  calls  from  midwives,  and 
shall  duly  insju'ct  and  verify  the  service  performed  by  the  tatter. 

(<l)  The  obstetricians  shall  receive  a  monthly  .salary. 

.\ht.  7.  The  sanitary  bureau  shall  furnish  gratuitously  nece.ssary  medicine 
and  a.septic  material  to  women  attended  at  home. 

.\kt.  S.  The  executive  de|)artment  shall  projjose  to  the  Municipal  Council  the 
number  of  physicians  to  be  appointed  and  the  salaries  to  be  i)aid,  in  accordance 
with  article  b. 

.\kt.  !).  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  department  and  the  .sanitary 
bureau  to  study  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  oriKinal  projects  of  this  .service, 
as  noted  in  the  minutes,  in  order  that  the  rej?ulatious  for  the  execution  of 
the  present  ordinance  may  include  those  provisions  in  the  original  i)lan  which 
provinl  adtapiate  and  practicable. 

■Vkt.  10.  Funds  required  for  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  to  the  amount 
of  00,000  pesos,  shall  Ik*  del)ited  to  the  appropriation  for  special  ordinances  in 
the  102:i  budget.  In  subsetpient  years  the  appropriation  for  this  service  shall 
be  included  under  its  projH'r  heading. 

•Vkt.  11.  This  ordinance  shall  be  called  Home  Maternity  Service  and  under 
this  title  shall  be  added  to  the  digest  of  municipal  ordinances. 
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NOVEL  IN  AMERICA' 


liKIEF  ('OXSI DERATION  OF  ITS  PRESENT  TENDENCIES 

By  Alkkeim)  S.  Cli  low 

IF  tlu‘  work  (»f  J()r<;(‘  Isaacs,  so  much  in  vo"up  in  a  not  remote 
e])och  and  wliich  is  doubtless  res])onsil)le  for  many  of  the  tears 
shed  hy  tlie  sensitive  souls  of  tliat  romantic  period,  did  not 
succeed,  in  conjunction  witli  Amalia  by  Jose  Marmol,  in  settin" 
the  ty])o  of  the  American  -  novel,  in  the  continental  sense,  then  it 
never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be  set.  There  is,  nevertheless,  more 
than  sullicient  reason  today  t(»  believe  in  the  spiritual  inde])endence 
of  our  novelists  and  to  accejjt  mucli  of  their  wju-k  as  essentially  na¬ 
tive  and  of  the  soil,  the  worthy  ofrs])rin"  of  fruitful  America,  which, 
after  so  much  contention,  has  ceased  to  be  a  servile  adjunct  to  the 
European  novel,  just  as  America  has  ceased  in  politics  to  keep  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  colonial  yoke. 

It  is  evident  that  b(»th  Marmol  and  Isaacs  paid  tribute  to  the 
romanticism  in  fashion  in  the  ])eriod  in  which  they  wrote,  just  as  it 
is  e(iuaLly  evident  that  later  authors  have  ])aid  tribute  to  the  creed 
of  Zolaistic  naturalism  which  succeeded  the  former.  This  is  the 
main  reason  why  orij^inality  has  been  denied  the  novelistic  "enre  in 
America.  It  may  be  observed  that  those  who  were  most  ])ersistent 
in  this  cam])ai<;n  of  dis])aragement  were  certain  Spanish  writers 
who  on  diverse  occasions  <liscoursed  with  considerable  assurance  of 
cases  ami  things  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  or  of  which  they  knew 
only  casuaUv  and  by  hearsay.  Now,  finding  it  impossible  to  deny 
what  has  been  abundantly  ])roved,  they  can  not  but  recognize  that 
the  American  novel,  as  such,  has  reached  a  stage  of  development 
and  i.mportance  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  .make  an  inclusive  study 
of  the  subject.  Indeed,  there  are  writers  who,  like  (’arlos  Reyles 
and  Enri(|ue  Larreta,  have  swei)t  all  Euro])e  in  triumjdi  with  those 
two  jewels  of  literature  from  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata  region;  El  embrujo 
(le  Sevilla  and  La  (/lor la  de  Don  Ramiro.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  novel,  Nacha  Retjules,  by  Manuel  (liilvez,  which  has  already 
])assed  into  its  twelfth  edition  anil  which  has  just  been  translated 
into  English  and  (lerman. 

If  the  names  cited  are  too  few  to  definitely  establish  the  importance 
of  the  novel  in  America,  that  of  the  eminent  writer,  R.  Blanco 
Fombona,  who  has  produced  works  of  inestimable  artistic  merit, 

'  Tr;insliile<l  from  the  Spanish  of  .Voso/rnu,  Itiionos  Airos,  May,  I!i2f. 

<  Amrriran  anil  imrricn  hcri'  and  throiiKhonI  arc  used  in  the  continental  si'nsi',  and  more  particniarly, 
usapplHsI  totlK'  llicro-Anieriean  Kepiiblies. 
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mijjht  bo  adducod.  llis  Mdxaira  hernica  is  worthy  of  the  most 
forvont  applause;  it  has  iiidood  roooivod  the  lioiior  of  being  eon- 
fiseated.  In  this  epopee  the  formidable  polemist  presents  in  vivid 
outline  the  ])rotagonist,  Juan  Bisonte,  ostraeized  beeanse  of  his 
eonrageons  independenec  and  his  refusal  to  lend  himself  to  Govern¬ 
ment  politieal  intrigues,  with  their  humiliating  genuflections  so 
flattering  to  those  tyrants  who,  an  insult  to  our  democracies,  are 
still  to  be  found  in  America. 

In  thus  asserting  the  independence  of  the  American  novel,  I 
repeat  what  I  aflirmed  in  a  previous  conference  t)n  Reyles:  That  by 
independence  is  not  meant  an  absolute  limitation  to  things  national 
and  native,  neither  does  it  imply  a  disdain  of  all  that  beais  a  foreign 
stamp.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  the  deepest  conviction  that  a  good 
American  novel  can  be  produced  in  full  accord  with  the  best  foreign 
canons  and  inspired  wholly  or  in  |)art  in  foreign  sources.  For 
examjde.  La  raza  tie  ('nin,  also  by  Heyles,  is  one  of  our  finest  Amer¬ 
ican  novels.  Indeed,  so  many  are  the  foreign  influences  which  have 
influenced  Keyles  in  this  particular  work,  that  it  has  been  aflirmed 
that  it  is  a  non-Uruguayan  novel.  The  author  of  Semblanzaft  de 
America  meets  this  objection  very  well  when  he  says:  “The  village 
rivalries,  Menchaca’s  *  rastaeaerl^mn,  the  spemtaneous  kindness  and 
humility  of  women  like  Sara  *  and  Laura,®  have  an  unmistakable 
American  savour.”  In  this  connection  the  writer  is  one  of  those 
who  maintain  that  Heyles  in  La  raza  de  Caia,  has  achieved  an 
American  novel — something  more  than  a  pale  reflection  of  French 
models. 

The  foregoing  expresses  my  own  feeling  in  the  matter.  Heal 
originality  does  not  consist  in  scorning  a  priori  whatever  is  not 
autochthonous;  on  the  contrary,  a  work  of  singular  perfection  and 
beauty  may  very  well  be  the  result  of  a  harmony  of  method  and 
])rocedure  derived  from  foreign  models  but  whose  inspiration  is, 
notwithstanding,  deeply  rooted  in  native  atmosphere  and  soil. 
Hej'les,  who  in  his  work  follows  the  great  masters  of  the  realistic  and 
of  the  psychological  novel,  has  transplanted  the  methods  and 
formulas  of  these  to  American  soil  and  there  gives  himself  to  the 
production  of  works  the  motives  and  originality  of  which,  ])articularly 
in  the  matter  of  plasticity  and  coloring,  are  undeniably  American. 
In  the  construction  (tf  a  building,  does  not  the  builder  in  raising 
the  framework  have  recourse  to  imported  materials  t  In  similar 
fashion  the  novel,  which  for  its  framework  looks  toward  the  great 
masters,  becomes  a  thing  of  living  beauty  and  great  esthetic 
significance  when  sha])ed  and  completed  in  harmony  with  national 
manners  and  customs. 


*,  *f  5  ('haractrrs  in  f.n  raza  dr  I'nin. —  Editor's  rndt , 
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Those  olisorvations  ii])|)ly  also  to  Kduardo  Barrios  in  connection 
with  his  notable  [’>1  perdido,  a  realistic  novel  p<ir  cxallence  and  one 
which  merits  the  fnllest  consideration  of  a  critical  character,  con¬ 
sideration  which  the  f'eneral  limits  of  this  discussion  on  the  status 
and  importance  of  the  nov'el  in  America  do  not  ju'rmit. 

U(tdd,  that  great  master  of  style,  observed  in  one  of  the  last  of  his 
Kuropean  articles:  “1  count  as  among  the  absolute  impossibilities  the 
finding  of  beauty  which  is  not  conscious  of  itself,  and  as  relatively 
impossible,  the  finding  of  a  conscious  beauty  which  is  not  dimmed 
with  a  certain  disquiet  in  the  presence  of  an  extraneous  beauty.” 
It  occui-s  to  me  that  this  thought,  exjiressed  with  such  simplicity, 
could  be  a])plied  to  that  itch  for  ])redominance  which  many  writers 
with  a  mistaken  ])atriotism  display  on  behalf  of  the  novelists  of 
their  resjiective  countries.  Such  an  attitude  is  extremely  preju¬ 
dicial  since  it  tends  t(t  extol  mediocrities,  that  is,  writers  of  little 
weight  and  impitrtance,  whose  work  can  not  withstand  even  the 
most  su])erficial  critical  analysis,  and  which  gives  the  impression  of  a 
tree  which  sheds  its  bark  not  to  renew  itself  more  luxuriantl}’,  but  to 
wither,,  for  lack  of  vigor  and  youth. 

We  must  therefore  ])ut  aside  this  mania  for  localism,  and  gauge 
American  literary  values  entirely  regardless  of  the  jiarticular  nation 
involved,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  all  belong  to  a 
commoin  fatherland,  great  and  generous  America,  whose  ideals  we 
must  unitedly  uphold  withcmt  mean  preoccupation  or  jirejudice  as  to 
sect  or  mental  bias,  none  of  which  serve  any  ])ur])ose  but  the  dis¬ 
paragement,  by  lucubrations  weak  artistically  and  of  little  spir¬ 
itual  ])ower,  of  American  literature  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign 
consensus.  Moreover,  modern  American  life  has  so  many  points  of 
contact  with  the  actual  life  of  Kuropean  cities,  that  an  author  who 
gives  himself  to  the  writing  of  a  novel  based  on  national  life  will 
find  that  his  work  when  comjiletcd  will,  nevertheless,  contain  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  work  of  European  authoi’s  inspired  by 
similar  motives. 

In  order  that  an  American  novel  may  possess  the  real  stamp  of 
originality  the  author  must  go  out  into  the  country  districts  there 
to  study  life  on  the  field  and  farm.  Only  thus  will  he  be  able  to 
|)roduce  work  which  can  be  (pialified  as  original,  since  only  there 
will  he  find  the  real  underlying  motives  of  our  America  which,  ev'en 
whore  they  tend  to  disappear  through  the  "civilizing”  influence 
of  the  city,  are  still  in  certain  spots  pure,  t\'pical,  and  unspoiled, 
suggesting  more  than  one  beautiful  theme  to  the  close  observer. 
'Phis  is  what  Victor  Perez  Petit  accomplished  in  his  laureate  novel, 
Kiitre  los  pa^stos,  what  Acevedo  Diaz  achieved  in  his  liraiida,  and 
•bivier  de  Viena,  in  (rauchn  and  his  national  stories — all  of  our 
c(»untry.  Alcides  Argiiedas,  a  Bolivian  writer  of  great  talent,  also 
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set  out  to  achieve  a  purely  American  work,  and  we  must  admit 
that  he  has  done  it  in  his  Iji  Raza  de  broiice. 

Not  lonj;  ago  then*  came  to  me  from  ('uha,  that  heautiful  tropical 
island,  El  relivario,  a  novel  of  manners  and  customs  from  the  pen 
of  a  distinguished  poetess,  (Iraziela  (Jarhalosa,  who  is  also  engaged 
in  this  crusade  on  behalf  of  true  values  for  literary  America.  In 
El  relicario  ('uhan  life  and  usages  are  reproduced  in  such  fashion 
as  to  give  a  double  interest  to  this  novel,  which  presents  a  new  world 
to  those  of  us  who  know  only  the  Cuba  of  Marti,  (Jay  ('albo  and 
other  noble  spirits  through  its  proliferous  intellectual  activity,  at 
the  head  of  which  marches  as  standard  hearer  that  scholarly  review, 
Cuba  Contempordnea,  'ii  which  collaborate  the  finest  minds  in  the 
literary  circles  of  that  heautiful  island— the  cradle  of  the  sublime 
poet  of  Los  trofeos. 

Tp  to  this  point  I  have  been  speaking  of  the  novel  in  America 
and  have  purposely  abstained  from  discussing  the  American  novel 
since,  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  do  not  believe  that  a  type  of  novel 
exists  which  can  properly  he  called  Ameri(;an  hi  the  continental  sense 
of  the  u'ord.  I  have  tried  to  claim  a  prominent  place  in  the  world’s 
symposium  of  literature  for  those  novelists  who  some  time  ago  aban¬ 
doned  the  beaten  path,  having  decided  to  walk  thereafter  where 
they  pleased  and  to  create  American  novels  of  parts,  novels  which  dis¬ 
play  that  stamp  of  originality  which  accredits  them  as  American  horn. 
As  for  the  rest,  to  maintain  that  a  typical  American  novel  exists, 
would  he  to  venture  where  a  misstep  might  well  prove  fatal. 

The  type  of  novel  which  pre«lominates  in  the  American  continent 
is  a  regional,  not  a  continental  type  which  when  transplanted  from 
one  country  to  another  ends  as  a  not  too  successful  grafting.  It 
matters  not  that  writers  of  the  caliber  of  Hiah')  have  declaimed 
against  a  mistrustful  and  narrow  isolation,  against  the  crudity  of 
literary  independence,  “which  of  itself  is  original  only  at  the  price 
of  obscurity  and  candid  ignorance.”  Little  does  it  matter,  either, 
that  those  writers  who  are  unable  to  comprehend  that  “intellectual 
nationality  is  not  of  the  soil”  should  he  exalted  in  the  light  of  their 
own  unmeasured  desire  to  set  hack  the  spiritual  life  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  nations  to  the  obscure  incubation  period  of  regional  literatures, 
since  in  spite  of  everything  they  will  persist  in  their  narrow  criterion. 
They  are  far  indeed  from  even  an  approximate  vision  of  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  spiritual  bonds  which  now  unite  the  different  pet>ples 
of  the  American  (’ontinent,  who  have  hitherto  been  separated  by  a  ver¬ 
itable  C’hinese  wall  of  isolation.  To  such  writers  is  due  in  great  mea.s- 
ure  the  fact  that  the  works  of  European  authors  are  better  known  in 
America  than  the  productions  of  our  own  American  brethren,  and 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  many  of  those  who  to-day  boast  of  being 
well  informed  in  literary  matters  do  not  mention  or  intentionally 
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writers  of  einineiico  who  are  constantly  prodiicinj;  work 
in  accordance  with  |)urely  Anieriean  inspiration.  Tliis  lamentable 
error  is  due  chielly  to  an  e.xaj'jjjerated  loealisni,  and,  in  those  at  the 
opposite  extreme,  a  slavish  imitation  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  World.  f 

lirielly,  the  solution  of  this  problem  will,  1  believe,  he  found  in  a  ' 

wider  and  more  complete  acceptation  of  the  tendenev  sufi^estetl  at  the 
hejjinninjj  of  this  brief  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  novel  in 
America.  “Literary  Americanism,”  as  a  norm,  as  a  prepossession  or  ^ 

bias  as  it  were,  would  permit  the  two  e.xtremes  mentioned  to  meet, 
to  combine  forces.  It  would  admit  localism  within  reasonable  hounds  | 

and,  at  the  same  time,  would  enable  those  whose  norm  is  e.ssentially  I 

related  to  the  “style”  of  European  writei's  to  realize  their  production 
in  so  far  as  the  meehanics  and  craftsmanship  of  the  plot  is  concerned. 

Such  work,  seasoned  and  vitalized  with  American  ideas  ami  atmos¬ 
phere,  would  mark  a  new  step  toward  that  relative  independence  and 
oriijinality  so  much  to  he  desired. 

LITEKAHY  A.MEKK’A.MSM 

Let  US  now  consider  hrielly  that  interesting  aspect  of  literary  pro¬ 
ductivity  known  as  literary  Americanism,  the  significance  of  which  is 
far  from  being  either  as  simple  or  as  trivial  as  would  appear  from 
current  I’cferenees  thereto.  Literary  Americanism  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  sense  of  intimateness  ami  confraternity,  of  identity  of 
taste  and  o))inion  on  the  part  of  the  j)eoj)les  of  Spanish  America,  or 
even  absolute  attachment  t(»  things  national,  of  the  soil,  of  that 
ancestral  home  in  which  a  good  mother  cradhal  our  fii-st  ehildluxal 
dreams.  ... 

“  Literary  Americanism”  is  not  an  invention  of  Kodo;  it  is  not  even 
an  original  idea.  The  fact  is  that  the  insuperable  craftsman  of 
Ariel,  interpreting  the  feeling  «)f  an  entire  epoch,  a.ssumed  the  priesth' 
robe  to  oHiciate  at  the  divine  ma.ss  of  a  new  literary  orientation,  and 
to  conceive  tho.se  happy  phrases  which,  full  of  unction  and  truth,  will 
become  indispensable  norms  in  the  guidance  of  American  thought. 

Kodo’s  preaching  was  not  directed  toward  the  obtaining  of  an 
absolute  originality  in  the  method  of  American  writeis.  He  was  in 
no  sense  an  enemy  to  foreign  influence,  noi’  (tf  schools  alien  to  Ameri¬ 
can  thought;  indeed  he,  himself,  had  come  under  their  influence. 

What  he  consistently  combated  was  a  servile  imitation  of  foreign 

masters  and  models,  that  imitation  which  in  a  certain  period  in  the  ^ 

development  of  our  literatures  was  both  general  and  absolute.  Jiodo 

believed  that  “literary  Americanism  had  its  origin  in  the  aspiration 

to  give  to  the  merest  sketch  in  American  literary  work  a  uni(jue 

touch,  a  distinction  which  wouhl  stamp  it  as  with  a  hall  mark  of 

material  independence,  thus  complementing  liberty  of  thouglit  with 
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lib(‘rty  of  form  uiul  (•x|)r(‘ssi(ui.  .  .  Tliis  aspiration  t«)war<l  a 

certain  rejvsonahle  orifiinality,  legitimate  from  whatever  viewpoint, 
must  not  however  he  confoumleil  with  that  conscious  strivinj;  after 
originality  evidenced  in  unmejvsured  pretension  and  pedantry  no  wliit 
less,  which  leads  to  the  most  absolute  lack  of  comj)rehension  of  actual 
literary  value's  and  which  eliminatt's  as  superlluous  and  pernicious 
imported  literary  inlluences,  which,  as  such,  are  rejecteel  by  the  {iroup 
of  convinced  iconoclasts  who,  to  holster  up  their  mistaken  attitude 
invoke  the  oft  repeated  and  badly  understood  shibboleth  of  literary 
Americanism. 

The  nnister  of  Ariel  desired  originality,  yes;  he  desired  something 
of  that  love  for  the  things  of  the  native  soil;  he  desired  that  we  Ameri¬ 
can  writei’s  should  consitler  the  almost  forgotten  inspiration  drawn 
from  nationality  not  regional  or  otherwise  narrowly  limited;  and  that 
we  should  delineate  life — our  own  American  life.  Xo  matter  if  the 
molds  and  patterns  he  extraneous  and  from  afar,  hut  greatly  to 
mind  whether  in  these  are  reproduced,  with  the  warm  affection  the}- 
should  inspire,  the  usages,  the  landscapes,  the  atmosphere  which 
have  during  the  best  years  of  our  life  surrounded  us. 

Kodo  preached  a  return  to  the  common  mother;  that  we  should 
forget  for  a  time  those  none  too  clearly  seen  gardens  at  Vei-sailles 
and  the  beauties  of  the  Decameron  to  breathe  the  pure  tonic  air  of 
our  native  pampero  and  to  sit  for  a  few  moments  beneath  the  shade 
of  our  hospitable  nmbu;  that  instead  of  depicting  the  exotic  gavotte 
and  minuet  we  should  record  our  almost  foi^otten  national  dances, 
which  even  if  destined  to  disappear  hehu-e  the  sophisticateil  and 
absorbing  metropolis,  still  conserve  the  rustic  poetry  of  times  gone 
by,  in  which  our  countrysides  lived  the  whole  legend  of  the  epopee 
of  freedom.  Iiod6  would  have  us  turn  a  filial  glance  to  the  native 
born,  to  the  native  soil,  and  do  our  work  w'ithout  exotic  hothouse 
importations;  to  depict  the  beautiful  landscapes  basking  in  the  full 
sunlight  of  heaven,  to  fill  our  spirits  with  the  evocation  of  the 
untamed  unchanging  mountains,  full  of  life  and  mystery. 

Fortunately,  there  are  not  lacking  numerous  writers  who  are  thus 
returning  to  the  old  first  love  .  .  ,  who  are  turning  their  tired  feet 
to  the  common  hearthstone,  and  who  are  producing  what  may 
truly  be  called  American  literature  and  not  sickly  or  “decadente- 
mente  exquisita.”  In  I’ruguay  we  have,  as  already  stated,  Carlos 
Ileyles,  Victor  Perez  Petit  and  Javier  de  Viana,  among  prose  writers, 
('ultivators  of  “literary  Americanism”  are,  also,  Kufino  Blanco 
Fombona,  Alcides  Arguedas,  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello,  Luis  Velazco 
Aragon  and  Saul  de  Navarro,  in  Venezuela,  Bolivia,  Ecuador, 
Peru  and  Brazil,  respectively.  Argentina  also  can  boast  of  her 
eminent  followers  of  the  same  cult,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Manuel  Galvez,  Ricardo  Rojas  and  Martiniano  I..eguizam6n.  It  may 
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1m*  added  that  in  spite  of  tlie  faet  that  forei<;n  models  are  inueh  more 
eommon  in  poetry,  nevertheless,  in  these  same  imalels  much  vifjorous 
Ameriean  poetry  is  heinj;  mouhled. 

Wlazeo  Araj'on  somewhere  has  said:  “Our  Ameriean  art  is  in 
ouiselves;  in  that  saered  eommunion  of  the  writer  with  la  tierra,  in 
that  particular  manner  of  feelliu/  life  which  is  ours.”  And  this  was, 
also,  Jose  Enri(|ue  Koilo’s  belief  when  he  wrote  that  fervid  message, 
so  saturated  with  faith  in  the  ideal  and  in  the  constant  enhancement 
of  the  cult  which  he  so  happily  denominated  “literary  Americanism.” 

Following  this  simpdlica  tendency,  the  importance  of  the  novel  in 
America  will  constantly  increase;  it  will  however  never  become  what 
is  understootl  by  some  as  the  typical  American  novel.  Beautiful 
American  novels  undoubtedly  will  be  produced,  novels  which  will 
depict  American  places  and  things,  but  between  these  works  and  the 
establishment  of  an  exact  canon — the  achieving  of  a  type  which  at 
any  or  all  points  synthesizes  the  sum  total  of  continental  aspirations — 
there  is  wide  ground  for  discussion,  and  such  a  type  would  be  very  far 
indeed  from  being  the  faithful  reflection  of  what  in  this  case  1  under¬ 
stand  to  be  the  truth.  A  proof  of  this  is  that  the  best  novels  which 
have  been  written  in  America  can  be  read  in  any  or  all  of  the  countries 
of  the  Continent  with  no  resulting  weakening  of  either  plot  or  action. 
And  it  cannot  be  stated  that  works  such  as  I’n  perdalo,  La  raza  de 
i'ain,  El  homhre  de  hierro  and  others  are  not  American. 
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American  congul  at  Bahia,  Brazil 

ON  SKPTKMBEK  9,  1924,  tho  State  and  city  of  Bahia  ofli- 
cially  (‘elel)rate(l  the  eentenary  of  the  hirth  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  sons  of  Brazil.  lie  was  not  a  soldier  vie- 
torious  in  war,  nor  a  statesman  honored  with  power  and 
])osition,  hut  a  man  who  <levoted  his  life  and  enerjiies  to  the  cause  of 
|)opular  education,  with  a  sinj;leness  of  purpose  and  a  passionate 
enthusiasm  as  unusual  as  they  were  admirahle. 

Ahilio  (Vsar  Borges,  Baron  of  Maeahuhas  and  Grandee  of  the 
Brazilian  Empire,  the  son  of  Mij^uel  Borges  de  ('arvalho  and  his 
wife,  I).  Mafalda  Maria  da  Paixao  Borfjes,  was  horn  at  Kio  de  Contas 
in  the  then  Province,  now  State,  of  Bahia  on  September  9,  1824. 
At  14  years  of  ajje  he  entered  the  Goneeieao  (’ollege  in  the  city  of 
Bahia  and  in  two  years  completed  his  secondary  studies.  For  five 
years  in  Bahia  and  one  year  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  he  studied  me<licine 
and  was  jiraduated  with  hij;h  honors  on  December  20,  1847,  despite 
the  fact  that  durinj;  the  time  of  his  medical  studies  he  had  <levoted 
much  time  and  labor  to  literary  pursuits.  In  184r),  when  21  years  of 
a};e,  he  was  foun<h>r  and  president  of  the  Idterary  Institute  of  Bahia 
and  editor  in  chief  of  ('repiisculo,  an  interestin*?  review.  During  his 
year  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  he  eoop(*rated  with  the  principal  men  of  letters 
of  that  time  in  founding  the  Philomatic  Academy  ami  wrote  many 
articles  for  the  leading  journals.  He  became  so  note<l  for  talent  and 
industry  that  the  Brazilian  Historical  Institute  and  other  similar 
societies  elected  him  to  membership  while  he  was  yet  a  student. 

Returning  to  Bahia  with  his  doctor’s  degree,  he  had  scarcely  begun 
the  practice  of  medicine  when  he  was  offered  the  post  of  director  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  Bahia,  then  the  only  such  organization  in 
Brazil,  an  honor  which  never  before  or  since  has  come  to  one  so 
young.  But  for  him  it  was  too  late.  The  bitter  need  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  Brazilian  children  growing  up  in  ignorance 
had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  spiritual  nature  and  now,  as 
truly  as  any  man  ever  felt  impelled  to  tin*  ministry  of  religion,  he  felt 
a  divine  call  to  teach.  .Mrea<ly  while  taking  his  medical  course  ho 
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haul  Im'cii  ail  instructor  for  four  years  in  the  ('oll(‘<;io  (’oneeieao,  and 
now  forsakinj;  liis  lirifiht  prospects  in  the  medical  profession  he  left 
Bahia  in  ISoH  and  opiuied  a  school  in  the  interior  of  tlie  State.  In 
1S.5()  he  was  appointed  director  ‘leneral  of  })riinary  and  secondary 
instruction  in  the  Province  of  Bahia,  and  throwin*;  himself  into  the 
work  with  feverish  zeal  he  soon  became  famous  for  his  activity,  the 
reforms  he  effected,  and  his  unceasin*;  war  upon  the  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  of  pupils,  which  until  then  had  been  believed  to  he  indispen¬ 
sable.  “Love,”  he  said,  “and  not  terror,  counsel  and  not  cast iojat ion, 
are  the  useful  weapons  of  a  true  teacher.”  From  this  time  onward 
Dr.  Ahilio  Cesar  Borfies  was  the  most  outstandinji  figure  in  Brazilian 
educational  circles,  and  the  two  annual  reports  which  he  submitted 
yet  constitute  the  Majjna  ('harta  of  public  instruction  in  Brazil  aud 
an  ideal,  in  larjje  part,  as  yet  unrealized. 

But.  impatient  because  his  ideas  were  not  adopted  as  he  desired, 
Doctor  Borges  <jave  up  his  official  position  and  resolved  to  open  a 
school  in  which  he  could  carry  out  his  pedajjojjical  plan  with  full 
liberty  and  so  in  ISocS  he  founded  the  (lymnasio  Bahiano,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  remained  for  14  years.  Success  was  instantaneous 
and  within  a  few  months  300  pupils  were  enrolled.  It  was  the  most 
notable  Brazilian  educational  institution  of  its  time  and  its  fame  still 
persists  as  having  been  the  alma  mater  of  such  men  as  Uuy  Barbosa; 
Castro  Alves,  the  poet;  Araujo  Pinho,  once  governor,  and  Francisco 
Manpies  de  does  Calmon,  j)resent  governor  of  the  State. 

.Vfter  several  voyages  to  Furope  and  years  of  study  of  educational 
problems  he  broadened  his  field  of  effort  by  establishing  in  Bahia  in 
1<S71  the  Collegio  Ahilio,  which  was  considered  by  competent  critics 
as  being  e(|ual  in  methods  and  equipment  to  any  institution  in 
Europe.  And  six  years  later,  after  another  trans-Atlantic  voyage, 
his  tireless  energy  led  him  to  found  two  more  colleges,  one  in  Botafogo 
and  the  other  in  Barbacena.  Both  were  well  organized  and  equipped 
and  were  extraordinarily  successful. 

Already  named  Baron  de  Macahubas,  in  1S<S‘2  he  was  the  Brazilian 
delegate  to  the  International  Pedagogical  Congress  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  that  brilliant  gathering  that  he  was 
rewarded  by  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  Grandee  of  the  Empire. 
Ilis  fame  was  not  confined  to  his  own  country.  In  Argentina  a 
school  was  named  for  him;  his  name  was  well  known  in  educational 
circles  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  England;  and  at  the  uni¬ 
versal  exposition  in  Paris  the  grand  gold  medal  for  inventions  of 
educational  appliances  was  awarded  to  him. 

At  his  own  cost  for  books,  clothing,  and  other  necessities,  he 
educated  hundreds  of  poor  children,  some  of  whom  now  occupy 
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important  positions  in  tlio  country;  and  by  a  special  system  which  he 
originated  he  taujiht  many  ignorant  adults  to  read. 

Ills  writings  upon  educational  topics  were  extensive,  and  even 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  of  pr«)‘?ress  they  are  still  of  practical 
value. 

lie  was  one  of  the  earliest,  ablest,  and  most  ardent  opponents  of 
slavery  and  with  others  foundetl  the  Sete  de  St'ptembro  Society, 
which  published  i)  Abollclnitifita,  the  first  journal  in  Brazil  devoted 
entirely  to  the  cause  <»f  emancipation. 

Durinj;  the  war  with  Paraj;uay  he  not  only  helped  to  rouse  the 
national  spirit  by  his  writings,  but  at  his  own  cost  armed  and  ecpiippcd 
the  battalion  of  Bahia  Zouaves  which  foujiht  bravely  in  the  field. 

On  the  centenary  of  his  birth  all  the  school  children  of  the  city 
took  part  in  the  unveilinj;  of  his  p(*rtrait  in  the  liall  of  the  Bahia 
Historical  Society,  and  able  orators  paid  tribute  to  him  as  one  of  the 
noblest  of  Bahia’s  brilliant  sons.  Brazilians  believe  that  as  a  lover 
(»f  education  Abilio  ('esar  Borjies  deserves  to  rank  with  Andres  Bello 
and  Sarmiento  in  South  America,  and  as  a  practical  teacher  with 
Spencer,  Arnold,  or  any  of  the  wt)rld 's  best  and  greatest. 


[In  order  to  make  iis  resources  and  information  available  to  others  interested  in 
the  foreign  born  and  work  with  them,  the  Foreign  Language  Information  Service 
has  instituted  a  special  organization  service  which  has  proved  valuable  to  a  large 
number  of  social  and  civic  organizations,  teachers,  librarians,  social  workers,  anil 
many  others.  I nquirics  regarding  this  service  and  requests  for  The  Interpreter 
which  will  be  sent  to  those  wishing  it,  should  bz  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Language 
information  Service,  119  Il'cst  Forty-first  Street,  Xew  York  City.] 

TIIK  I'nitod  Statos  as  wo  know  it  to-day  consists  of  1()5,0(H),0{)0 
poo])lo,  of  whom  more  than  ono-third  arc  either  foreign 
t)orn  or  the  children  of  forei"n  horn.  These  newcomers  arc 
Americans  hv  choice,  not  chance.  'They  have  cast  their  lot 
with  us  jtartly  for  economic  reasons  hut  also,  in  no  small  decree,  for 
certain  spiritual  reasons.  To  most  of  them  the  ideal  of  demoeracy 
counts  for  somethin*;;  so  does  the  American  tradition  of  tolerance, 
of  freedom  *)f  conscience,  of  fair  play,  (*f  j;ood  sportsmanship.  For 
these  reasons  they  have  come  to  us  more  readily  ea"er  to  he  accepted, 
hopiu"  to  heeome  Americans  as  (piickly  as  may  he. 

But  two  harriers  stand  in  the  way— their  own  i<;norance  of  our 
language,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions;  and  our  impatience  with 
their  ignorance. 

To  undermine  and  remove  these  two  harriers  and  to  erect  in  their 
place  a  hridj;e  of  undeivitandin*;  is  the  task  which  the  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Information  Service  has  undertaken — a  task  that  calls  for 
many  qualities:  a  keen  knowledge  of  the  newcomer  and  his  ways; 
a  wise  tolerance,  tact,  good  sense,  restraint.  And  the  greatest  of 
these  is  restraint,  knowing  what  to  avoid— and  avoiding  it. 

Among  the  things  that  this  Service  early  learned  to  avoid  are  these 
common  errors: 

THK  WKOXC;  W.VY 

Forcing  the  newcomer  into  a  ritualistic  ])ractice  of  Americanism. 
The  Service  has  learned  that  a  flag-waving,  anthem- singing  patriotism 
imposed  from  without  is  hut  a  poor  suhstitute  for  the  real  thing,  for 
that  genuine  love  of  America  which  1)111)1)11*5  from  within — ])rovided 
it  he  given  a  chance;  warning  the  newcomer  in  clarion  tones  of  his 
duties  to  America,  while  withholding  from  him  a  knowledge  of  his 
rights;  fecaling  him  propaganda,  which  he  soon  discovers  for  what  it 
is;  telling  him  white  lies  about  American  life  which  are  promptly 
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lIK.VniNOS  OK  .SOMK  OK  THE  1.2(10  KOKEI(i\-EA\(U'A(!E  N'EWSrAPEKi?  Pl  BLlSHEn 
IN'  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 


Those  nowspaia'rs  print  urticlos  on  ni.iny  phast's  of  American  life  fiirnisht'd  by  the  Koreiffn  UanKUage 
Information  .■(crvice,  which  help  the  immi|;rant  to  ailjiist  himself  to  the  eonditions  of  his  new  life 


(luostions  iuvolvpti  in  tliis  inattt'r  of  a  real  unity  for  Amorica.  Upon 
(he  general  (juestion  of  immigration  poliey  it  takes  no  sides. 

Its  interest  in  the  immigrant  liegins  tlie  moment  that  Unele  Sam, 
looking  over  the  line  of  applieants,  pieks  here  and  there  with  the 
easual  remark:  “Here,  you  look  like  the  makings  of  a  jiretty  good 
Ameriean.  I  will  give  you  a  ehanee  anyway;  go  to  it.” 
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A  GKEETINO  AT  THE  GATEWAY' 

At  the  inonuMit  that  I’nclo  8ain  turns  liis  back,  leaving  the 
newcomer  to  find  his  way  as  best  he  can,  the  Foreign  Language 
Information  Service  stejis  in,  saying  tactfully: 

“  This  is  not  a  simple  business,  this  becoming  an  American.  There 
are  many  things  to  learn  about  it,  and  it’s  easy  to  trip.  If  we  can  give 
,  you  a  lift  now  and  then  we’ll  he  glad  to;  but  of  course  you  must  call 

upon  us  wlien  you  need  it — we  don’t  want  to  force  ourselves  upon  you, 
you  know.  .  .  .  ” 

This  little  hint  is  passed  t»)  the  newcomer  in  the  one  place  where 
I  he  can  not  help  seeing  it  his  oirn  news  paper.  Xot  the  NewYewk 

Times,  nor  the  Chieapo  Tribune,  which  means  nothing  to  the  new¬ 
comer  who  knows  not  a  word  of  English,  hut  his  own  newspaper, 
printed  in  his  own  tongue  for  him  and  his  kiml.  There  are  some¬ 
thing  like  1,200  newspapers  of  this  kind,  supplying  reading  matter 
for  millions  of  peojile  who  buy  them  regularly  and  read  them  faith¬ 
fully.  For  the  average  rea<ler  of  an  American  newspaper,  it  is  the 
sport  page  and  the  comics  that  count.  For  the  average  reader  of 
the  foreign-language  newspaper  it  is  the  serious  news  that  counts; 
because  that  is  the  most  direct  way  open  to  him  to  learn  what  is 
going  on  in  the  New  World  about  liim.  Often  this  knowledge  makes 
the  difference,  for  the  newcomer,  between  a  happier,  well-adjuste<l 
life  among  his  strange  new  surroundings  and  a  miserable  existence  in 
the  midst  of  forces  which  he  may  not  undeiNtand. 

SPEEDING  THE  NEWS  TO  THE  NEWCOMER 

Does  the  newcomer  take  the  hint  ?  Well,  last  year  SOO  foreign- 
languagi'  newspapers'  reaching  9,000, 000  readers  printed  under  good 
display,  no  less  than  4S,000  articles  prepared  by  this  Service.  More 
than  2.5,000,000  words!  And  all  of  them  good  words — simple,  un¬ 
biased  information  about  every  jihase  of  American  life  which  the 
newcomer  needs  to  know  if  he  is  to  he  assimilated  promptly  and 
wholesomel}'  into  the  life  of  our  people. 

AMERICA  DAY  BY  DAY 

From  these  articles  the  worker  learned  of  chances  for  schooling 
for  himself  and  chihlren;  of  public  libraries  and  their  resources;  of 
health  and  sanitation  in  home  and  factory.  The  farmer  learned  all 
about  American  farming  methods  and  prospects;  how  to  rent  or 
lease  or  buy;  how  to  use  farm-loan  organizations;  how  to  build  farm 
buildings,  run  dairies,  and  raise  poultry.  The  housewife  learned 
wonderful  new  things  about  American  ways  of  preparing  and  pre- 

•Of  the  total  uf  1,200  nen's|ia|iers  some  :)00— iiH'hiilin!;  Ka-iu-h,  Spinish,  Giwk,  PortUKuesi’,  are,  ns  yet, 
nut  served  by  the  organization,  owing  to  Lick  of  funds. 


<  iMirtiny  of  rtii-fiicn  l^anitiiaKi'  Itifomiatioii  S«t\ 


NKWCO.MKUS  FKO.M  KI  SSIA  TO  THK  I  NITKI)  STATK: 


rill'  Kiiri'iiiti  l.:ini;iiii|!C  Inforiimliini  SiTvicv  is  nlili'  to  intiTiiri't  AnuTica  to  llu'si'  inimiKronls  through 
ni'wspaiK'rs  iiiihlishi'il  in  tlu-ir  own  langiiagi' 
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servinfi  foods,  of  cjirinj'  for  cliiltlron,  of  cookin*;  anti  jiousckocpitij;. 
The  miner  learned  how  to  avoid  4ieeidents;  the  ex-soldier  how  t<» 
reinstate  his  Government  insuraheeV  the  seaman  how  to  take  out 
his  eitizenship  papers, 

Three-(|uartei-s  of  this  material  eame  originally  from  the  Federal 
departments  at  Washington  in  the  form  of  reports,  speeial  stories, 
and  releases,  which  were  adapted  and  translated  hv  the  Foreign 
Lan"ua«je  Information  Service  for  the  benefit  of  the  immij;rant  reader. 
The  rest  came  from  semipublit-  ajjeneies  like  the  Xational  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Association  and  the  Xaticmal  Geographic  Society,  or  were  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  by  the  Service.  The  State  Department  sent  informa¬ 
tion  about  passports,  the  Treasury  Department  about  income-tax 
complications,  the  Public  Health  Service  tohl  of  the  preventi(»n 
of  common  colds,  first  aid,  the  fight  against  common  diseases,  the 
balancing  of  a  diet,  etc.  The  Post  Oflice  Department  told  the 
newcomer  what  a  pink  2-cent  stamp  would  do  for  him,  how  to  send 
and  trace  packages  abroad,  how  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  old  home, 
whose  frontiers  and  boundaries  changed  so  often.  The  Department 
of  Labor  handed  him  labor  statistics,  aids  to  naturalization  and 
citizenship,  immigration  rules  and  regulations.  The  Children’s 
Hureau,  the  Department  of  Cmnmeree,  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
the  Veterans’  Bureau — in  fact,  nearly  every  department,  bureau, 
commission,  or  institution  in  Washington  had  something  of  value  to 
tell  the  newcomer.  And  he  devoured  it  all  in  16  languages! 

So  popular  have  these  releases  of  the  Foreign  Language  Information 
S<‘rviee  become  that  in  many  issues  of  the  newspapers  they  spread 
over  several  columns.  And  the  secret  of  their  popularity  is  their 
freedom  from  propaganda  or  bias  of  any  sort.  They  state  the  facts 
as  clearly  and  readably  as  possible,  and  permit  the  reader  to  make  his 
own  editorial  conclusions.  As  one  grateful  editor  expresses  it,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Service: 

You  seem  to  know  exactly  what  is  of  importance  and  interest  to  the  immiKrant 
reader  ♦  ♦  *  and  you  never  inject  offensive  propaKanda  of  any  setrt.  Tliat 

is  the  best  method  of  Aniericani/.inK,  not  by  coercion,  abuse,  preachiiiK,  nagKii)K< 
braRRing.  *  *  * 

Side  by  side  with  this  widespread  educational  work  of  the  Foreign 
Language  Information  Service  there  goes  on  another  work,  no  less 
important  and  in  many  ways  more  human  in  interest.  The  new¬ 
comer  who  reads  in  his  paper  the  helpftd  articles  that  emanate  fr«)m 
this  source  learns  instinctively  to  turn  to  the  same  organization  when 
in  trouble.  Last  year  nearly  10,000  newcomers  who  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  or  other  confided  their  affairs  to  the  Service. 

From  Xorth  Carolina  eame  several  Slovene  farmers  who  had 
bought  farms  from  a  land  company  under  promise  of  ample  irriga- 
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tion,  and  who  found  thoinsidvos  hifih.  dry,  and  on  tho  od};o  «»f  hank- 
ruptcv.  Tin*  company  was  made  to  see  the  farmers’  side  of  the  ease. 


AXSWEKIX*;  CAI.I.S  KOK  MEM* 


From  Denmark  came  a  pathetic  in(|uiry  from  a  mother  seekinj;  a 
son  who  had  "one  to  America  years  l)efore  and  was  lost 'from  si"ht. 
Now,  in  the  lexicon  of  the  Foreign  Lan"ua}je  Information  Service, 
there  is  no  such  word  as  “lost."  A  shrewd  iTKjuiry  amoii"  the 
Danish  papers,  a  searchiii"  of  names  amon"  the  Scandinavians 


Courtt*Hy  of  thr  F<»roi|tn  I.anxiiaK«>  Information  Sfia'irp 

FOKKIOX  I.ANfJCAOK  INFOKMATION 
SKKVICK 

All  iiiiiiliKniiit  who  has  roiiinl  his  plaiv  in  tlii'  priMliictivo 
lift-  of  tho  riiilfil  Statos 


on  farms,  in  mines,  in  factories  and  workshops  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  time  the  lost  son  answered  the  call.  An  inciihmtal  discovery  of 
"real  interest  and  value  imule  hy  the  S<*rvice  is  that  there  is  no 
human  craft  afloat  on  the  sea  of  life  too  small  to  leave  a  wake  where 
it  flrifts  hy.  Ke<|uests  for  information  which  at  first  seemed  "ro- 
tesquely  impossible  have  been  successfully  answered  because  some 
rural  postmaster  was  impress(*d  years  a"o  hy  the  broken  Kn"lish  or 
the  cheerfid  smile  of  some  ohscun*  “Ole  Oleson." 


A  .lOK  «>K  I  NDKRSTAXDIXC 


f)5 

To  tlu*  Czechoslovak  Bureau  there  came  a  hitter  cry  from  a  poor 
^voman  in  Iowa  who,  with  lier  hushami  and  two  cliildren,  face 
dep(»rtation  on  the  charfie.  imtst  terrible  of  all  to  a  self-respecting 
immigrant  worker,  of  being  “L.  P. C.” — liable  to  become  a  pid)lic 
charge.  Four  years  ag(t  they  had  broken  up  their  home  in  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  sold  their  belongings  and  come  t(»  the  United  States.  Here 
they  had  worked,  saved,  and  studied  to  fit  themselves  for  their 
adopted  country.  Last  .lime  the  mother  graduated  from  a  school 
of  citizenship.  That  same  month  her  husband  contracted  tubercu¬ 
losis;  and  a  few  months  later  an  immigration  odicer  served  the  hap¬ 
less  family  with  a  notice  of  deportation.  In  panic  the  poor  midher 
wrote  to  the  ('zechoslovak  Bureau  of  the  Service.  To-day,  through 
the  good  oflices  of  this  bureau,  a  fraternal  organization  has  boniled 
itself  to  the  United  States  (lovernment  to  pay  all  sanitarium  ex¬ 
penses  and  in  other  ways  make  good  any  loss  that  may  he  incurred 
by  the  country  through  the  temporary  disability  of  this  worker,  who 
is  on  his  way  to  a  speedy  recovery. 

FAIR  IM.AY  THK  VITAL  FACTOR 

While  striving  by  means  of  first  aid.  fair  play,  and  simple  truth 
telling  about  America  to  promote  the  assimilation  of  newcomeis, 
the  Service  does  not  overlo()k  the  attitude  of  native  Americans 
toward  the  foreign  horn,  that  most  vital  factor  in  the  problem  of 
national  unity.  It  holds  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  intolerance, 
and  that  the  intolerance  manifested  by  some  native  Americans  is  a 
wire  entanglement  that  bars  many  alien  residents  from  their  goal 
of  citizenship  ami  permanent  adjustment. 

TIIK  I.NTKRFRKTKR 

One  undertaking  of  the  Service,  therefore,  is  to  familiarize  the 
older  population  with  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  the 
newcomer,  and  some  of  the  valuable  contributions  made  by  these 
new  Americans  to  our  national  life.  To  this  end  a  monthly  bulletin. 
The  Interpreter,  is  issued,  also  occasional  news  releases,  and  a  monthly 
digest  of  editorial  opinion  in  the  foreign-language  press.  The 
increasingly  cordial  reception  of  this  material  by  the  American  press 
is  a  strong  indication  of  that  fundamental  desire  for  good  will  and 
understandimg  upon  whiidi  the  enduring  structure  of  national  unity 
may  he  built. 

Another  work  which  is  pntving  increasingly  useful  to  hundreds 
of  member  agencies  and  individuals  interested  in  the  problems  of 
immigration  and  integration  is  a  special  organization  service  which 
supplies  authoritative  information  upon  every  phase  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  to  schools  and  libraries,  (lovernment  departments,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  social  agencies. 
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I’XCEE  SAM’s  <;IFT  ok  TOXdlKS 

A  visitor  to  tho  oflico  of  tlio  Foroif'ii  Lanjtuafjt*  Infornmtion  Sorvicc, 
located  in  the  heart  of  New  York  ('ity,  will  find  a  staff  of  (>0  native 
and  foreign-horn  men  and  women,  representing  16  foreign-language 
groups — Czech,  Danish,  Finnish,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian, 
Jewish,  Lithuanian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Russian,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovak,  Slovene,  Swedish,  and  Ukrainian.  Here  the  trutli  about 
America  is  translated  into  a  language  which  the  immigrant  knows 
and  distributed  to  the  newspaper  that  he  reads.  Such  a  visitor 
will  see  immigrant  men  and  women  coming  in  peison  to  the  t)flice  to 
get  facts  about  citizenship,  tax  retpiirements,  and  a  thousand  other 
questions  that  trouble  them.  Here,  in  a  word,  the  visitor  will 
discover  in  daily  process  the  hand-to-hand  and  heart-to-heart 
contact  which  the  Service  is  developing  between  America  and  her 
adopted  children. 

There  is  nothing  presumj)tuous  in  the  rise  of  this  Service  or  its 
claim  to  fill  a  patriotic  need.  It  was  born  at  the  command  of  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  war,  and  especially  designed  under 
presidential  direction  to  jmunotethat  complete  national  accord  which 
coidd  only  be  attained  by  reaching  the  foreign  born  in  languages 
which  they  understood.  In  that  field  the  Service  functioned  so 
successfully  that  when  the  great  crisis  of  war  had  passed  a  demand 
arose  in  both  oflicial  and  private  (piarters  that  it  be  continued. 
Considerations  of  long-standing  policy  and  practice  made  its  opera¬ 
tion  impossible  as  a  peace-time  activity  of  the  Federal  authorities, 
but  those  who  believe  in  its  value  to  the  Nation  are  contributing 
funds  to  support  it  as  an  independent  instrument  of  understanding 
and  unity  among  all  your  people. 

In  that  proved  capacity  the  F'oreign  Language  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  exists  to-day,  six  years  of  achievement  commending  it  to  all 
classes  in  the  country  as  an  agency  which  the  Government  employs, 
which  the  immigrant  trusts,  and  in  whose  permanent  labor  for 
America  every  one  is  invited  to  share. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY 
;  AND  COMMERCE; 

au(;entina 

Ah(;entixe  sr<iAi{,  1923-24. — Acconlinfj  to  statistics  |)ul>lisluMl 
l)y  tin*  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Burai  Economy  of  the  Dcpartnu'iit 
of  A<:nculturc  the  operations  in  tlie  1923-24  season  in  the  37  suear 
mills  were  as  follows:  ('ane  "round,  3,78(5,221 .3().’)  kilo"rams;  su"ar 
produced,  2.j(),2o7.()ir)  kilo"rams.  This  production  is  39,799  tons 
"H'ater  than  that  »)f  the  previous  year  and  is  "reater  than  that  (»f 
all  hut  three  years  of  the  past  ten,  the  exceptions  hein"  1913-14, 
1914-15,  and  1919-20.  In  the  year  1922-23,  when  the  total  world 
production  of  su"ar  amounted  to  13,547,900  tons,  Argentina  occupied 
tin*  thirteenth  place  as  a  su"ar-produein"  country,  with  1.(5  per 
cent  of  the  world  production. 

Fifth  ('ekeal  Phize  Eximunox.-  The  (Vreal  Exchan"e  of 
Buenos  Aires  has  resolved  to  hold  the  Fifth  (Vreal  Exhibition  in 
two  sections,  the  first  for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  birdseed,  and 
other  {jrains,  to  l>e"in  on  March  31,  1925,  and  the  second  for  fall 
products,  corn,  alfalfa,  rice,  cotton  and  peanuts,  on  duly  31,  1925. 
Competitors  must  cultivate  a  minimum  of  10  hectares  of  the  product 
(‘xhihited  and  submit  exhibits  in  l()-kilo"ram  lots.  Samples  of 
li"ht weight  products,  such  as  alfalfa  seed,  peanuts,  cotton  bolls, 
ginned  cotton  and  spurge,  may  he  sent  in  4-kilogram  packages;  corn 
exhibits  must  he  accompanied  by  six  ears.  Money  prizes,  certifi¬ 
cates.  ami  medals  of  honor  are  to  he  awarded. 

(iKAix  exports. — The  tonnage  of  principal  grain  exports  from 
danuary  1  to  September  25,  1924,  compared  with  that  for  the  same 
period  of  1923,  is  givi'ii  as  follows  by  the  Buenos  Aires  Prmsa  of 
September  27,  1924; 


Metric  tone  \  Metric  tons 
3,  (HIM.  urn  3,  ;«)3,  »>90 

3.  m  392  I  -2.  297, 190 

1.  isiaw  ;  1,001.190 

.'ao.  192  1  m  977 


('rop  areas. — The  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Rural  Economy  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  on  Si'ptember  15,  1924,  furnislunl  esti¬ 
mates  of  cereal  plantings  as  follows:  Total  area  sown  to  cereals, 
10. 8.55, ()()()  hectares,  or  2(54,2.5(5  hectares  more  than  the  area  sown 
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hist  ypiir,  l•('[)|•('s(‘ntiIl^  iiicrrascs  of  1.9  pi'r  coiit  for  whoat,  S.l  per 
(•(‘lit  foi  liiis(‘(‘(l.  and  1.9  |)(‘r  (‘(‘lit  for  rv(‘.  and  (l(‘(•r(‘as(‘s  of  3.S  per 
(•(‘lit  for  oats  and  1.2  |)(‘r  (‘(‘lit  for  l)arl(‘y.  Tli(‘  ar(‘a  accordinj;  to 
jirains  is  for  tli(‘  |)r(‘s(‘nt  y(‘ar:  \Vli(‘at.  7,1(K),0()()  li(‘ctar(‘s;  lins(‘i‘(l. 
2.;i()().()()0:  oats.  1,()()7.(K>9:  l)arli‘y.  2.V).()()():  and  ryi‘,  I.IO.OOO. 

Prices  OK  farm  PRoiicc  rs.  Tli(‘  Tlnu-s  nf  Anjeutlna  for  S(‘pt(‘nih(‘r 
22,  1921,  ‘;iv(‘s  tli(‘  followin*;  comparison  of  a<;ricnltural  pric(‘s  for  the 
years  192:i  and  1924: 
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Wlioiit,  |M‘r  1(1(1  kil<»s 

rixm 

11. (Kl 

/Vj»ox 
11.. Vi 

Shecpskitis  (averaKo) . .  . 

Pesos  Pesos 

i  \.:a)  1.00 

Maize,  |K'r  UK)  kilos 

U).  fUl 

K.  m 

1  lidos  (slaiiKhtorhoiisol . 

12.  (N)  10.  (Nl 

Eins(>e<i,  |M-r  KKl  kilos 

22.  :ir» 

22.  70  ! 

Cliillod  iK-of,  [K'r  iMiiinil  . 

.21 

Oats,  iM>r  KK)  kilos 

10.  10 

K'M) 

Frozen  iH'ef,  |K‘r  immiikI . 

.  ■2h  .  17 

Wool  (avpraisc)  [icr  1(1  kilos 

1H.00 

12.  (Nl 

The  p(‘so  was  (pioted  at  40' iienee  in  Septemher,  192;{.  and  at 
4'Sy->  pence  in  Septemlier,  1924,  making  the  increase  in  the  •'old 
value  of  these  products  r(‘ally  about  S  per  cent  more  than  the  above 
paper  value. 

IxTERXATioxAE  DAIRY  E.\  POSITION'. — The  interiiatimial  dairy 
exposition  or<'ani/,(‘(l  hy  th(‘  Ministry  of  Ajiriculture  has  attracted 
much  att(‘ntion  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  was  op(‘n(‘(l  in  S(‘pt(‘mh(‘r  and 
was  visit(‘d  hy  school  (‘liil(Ir(‘n,  hifili-scliool  students,  and  the  •'eneral 
public,  who  saw  demonstrations  of  artificial  souriiif;  of  cream  pasteiir- 
iz(‘(l  for  butter  makinf;,  films  showinj'  dairy  op(‘ration,  and  ch(‘(‘s(‘  and 
butter  makinj'.  Kconomical  meals  based  on  milk  products  were 
demonstrated,  and  l(‘ctur(‘s  on  th(‘  composition  and  b(‘n<‘fits  of  milk 
as  well  as  the  dan<'(‘rs  of  un(‘l(‘an  milk  W(‘r(‘  also  •'iven.  A  larfie 
amount  of  dairy  (‘(luipment  was  (‘xhibited. 

Soi'Tii  American  ('iiemicae  ('onore.ss.— I'he  South  Ani(‘rican 
('hemical  ('on*'ri‘ss.  which  op(‘n(‘d  on  S(‘ptemb(‘r  IS.  1924.  held  its 
final  s(‘ssion  in  th(‘  rniv(‘rsity  of  Buenos  Air(‘s  on  S(‘|)t(‘mb(‘r  2").  At 
this  me(‘tinj'  Mont(‘vid(‘o  was  s(‘l(‘ct(‘d  as  th(‘  city  wh(‘r(‘  the  s(‘C()nd 
con»'r(‘ss  will  b(‘  held  in  I92S,  and  the  final  r(‘solutions  of  th(‘  con<'r(‘ss 
w(‘r(‘  approv(‘(l.  including  th(‘  followinj;:  That  a  chemical  review  of 
r(‘vi(‘ws  b(‘  (‘stablish(‘d  to  <;(‘n(‘rali/.(‘  the  us(‘  of  Spanish  ch(‘mical 
t(‘rms;  that  national  institut(‘s  of  chemistry  b(‘  founded;  that  (l(‘l(‘}'ates 
encourajie  the  formation  of  chi‘mical  associations  for  the  advanc(‘m(‘nt 
of  sci(‘nc(‘  and  c|os(‘r  sci(‘ntific  relations  b(‘lw(‘(‘n  countri(‘s;  and 
that  a  South  Ani(‘rican  coiltx  nl'niinttiirnix  b(‘  publish(‘d  through  the 
coo|>(‘ration  of  two  d(‘l(‘«'at(‘s  appoint(‘(l  by  i‘ach  country. 

IIOI.IVIA 

I.NDl'.STRIAI.  PROPAliANDA  EXIIIRIT.—  Ill  conn(‘ction  with  th(‘ 
Bolivian  L(‘<'ation  in  B(‘rlin  an  (‘xhibition  has  b(‘(‘n  or^ani/.(‘(l  for 
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propafjjindu  purposes,  showiiij;  various  national  products  and  raw 
materials. 

New  Ai'TOMOBiLE  HOAD.  'Pile  automobile  road  recently  completed 
between  La  Paz  and  the  important  city  of  Sorata  was  opened  to 
trallie  in  the  early  part  of  August.  1924. 

Sale  of  vk  txa  skins.- -With  the  view  of  protecting  the  trade  in 
vicuna  skins,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  the  markinj;  or  seal  re(inired  In¬ 
law  to  be  placed  on  every  skin  disappears  when  the  skins  are  kept  for 
some  time,  a  resolution  was  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department,  at 
the  re<|Uest  of  the  Furriers’  Association,  whert'by  instructions  were 
jliven  to  the  customhouses  to  destroy  the  seals  on  releasinj;  the 
skins  and  substitute  a  written  permit. 

BHA/IL 

('o.NsTHrcTiox  ox  THE  WE.sT  OF  MiXAs  JLvilwav.  -This  railway 
is  heinj;  extended  in  three  directions:  Fii-st,  to  the  |)ort  of  An*;ra  dos 
Keis:  second,  toward  the  hinterland  of  the  State  of  Goyaz:  and  third, 
hy  means  of  a  branch  line,  from  Ibia  to  I’beraba.  the  total  length  of 
this  section  to  be  274  kilometers,  of  which  30  kilometei-s  have  already 
heen  completed.  The  first-named  |>rolon^ation  of  the  main  line 
presented  the  jjreatest  diflieulties.  because  of  the  erossinj;  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  raiifje  and  the  uidiealthfulness  of  the  re"ion  traveised.  Many 
tunnels,  embankments,  and  viaducts  had  to  be  eonstrueted.  but 
only  21  kilometeis  remain  to  be  completed.  Much  is  ex])eeted  from 
the  development  of  Goyaz  which  will  follow  the  extension  of  the 
railroad,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  exeellenee  of 
the  climate  in  that  State.  Work  on  the  Ibisi-l'beraba  branch  is 
prooressinj;  from  both  ends:  this  branch  will  serve  especially  to 
pnunote  eommeree  between  remote  districts  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes. 

The  receipts  of  this  railway  have  shown  a  steady  increase  from 
3,.')4<S  eontos  of  reis  in  191.")  to  10.337  eontos  in  1923.  those  for  1924 
Ix'intr  i>stimated  at  1 1, .">()()  eontos. 

luox  AND  .MACiiiXEKY  M AX i'FA( Ti'H E.  Takiiij;  advanta<;e  of  the 
privilejjes  irranted  by  Decrees  Xo.  12944  of  March  30,  191S,  and  X«». 
4240  of  January  0,  1921,  a  eoneessionary  has  agreed  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  erect  in  Santa  Barhara,  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  a  blast 
furnace  havinj;  a  minimum  capacity  of  30  metric  tons  of  pij;  iron  a 
<lay,  and  capable  of  beino  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  steel.  lie 
also  oblijiates  himself  to  install  in  ]{io  de  Janeiro  a  steel  and  in»n 
mill,  foundry,  and  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  the  latter 
to  itiehide  farm  implements  and  many  kinds  of  machinery  for  use 
in  connection  with  agricultural  products,  such  as  machines  for  elean- 
injl  orain  and  cotton,  euttino  siijjar  cane,  ami  extraetinj;  and  retinino 
oils,  as  well  as  saws,  turbines,  etc.  The  mill  will  have  a  minimum 
capacity  of  30  tons  of  pi*;  iron  and  20  tons  of  steel. 
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Foheicx  thadk.  TIk*  forei};!!  trade  of  Brazil  for  tlio  first  lialf  of 
1924  is  reported  as  follows  hy  tlie  Bureau  of  ('oniiuereial  Statisties: 
Total  value  of  exports,  1.799,()()9  eoiitos  (»f  reis,  paper;  value  of 
imports,  1,190,321  eontos;  fav(»ral)le  halaiiee,  343,710  eoutos.  Tlie 
fijiures  for  the  first  half  of  1923  were:  Fxports,  l,r)9S,773  eontos; 
imports,  1,000,41  1  eontos;  favorable  halanee,  34S,7()9  eontos. 

Kio  i)K  Jaxeiho  Betkoi’of.is  highway.  -At  last  rejiort  it  was 
expected  that  the  excellent  dirt  highway  heinj;  eonstrueted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Brazilian  Automobile  (’luh  from  Bio  de  daneiro  to 
Petropolis,  the  famous  summer  resort  about  30  miles  distant  among 
tlie  hills,  would  he  entirely  completed  by  the  end  of  1924.  The 
greatest  diflieulties  were  encountered  in  tlie  maishy  districts  which 
had  to  he  traversed. 

Kep'Rigeratou  cars.  The  (Vntral  Kailway  of  Brazil  expects 
shortly  to  inaugurate  a  service  of  refrigerator  ears  for  the  trans|)orta- 
tion  of  milk,  eggs,  meat,  and  vegetables  between  Kio  de  Janeiro  and 
the  States  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paulo. 

Immigratiox. — See  page  91. 

chile 

COXCESSIOX  FOR  ESTARLISHIXG  A  RADIO  SEXDIXG  STATIOX. — By  all 

Executive  decree  of  March  31,  1924,  the  All  American  Cables  (Inc.) 
was  authorized  to  establish  and  manage,  for  a  term  of  30  years, 
a  radio-transmitting  station  and  the  corresponding  receiving  station, 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  radio  communication  with  foreign  land 
stations.  Transmission  will  be  made  by  continuous  wave  system, 
generated  by  means  of  high-freciuency  alternators.  This  concession 
does  not  imply  a  monojioly  or  any  special  privileges.  The  concession 
^  *  stipulates  that  the  schedule  of  charges  be  submitted  to  the  Govern¬ 

ment  for  approval,  and  that  it  can  not  be  changed  without  previous 
consent  of  the  Government.  Within  (i  months  the  concessionary 
must  present  the  general  plans  for  building  tbe  station,  and  within 
15  months  the  definite  plans  and  specifications.  Three  months 
following  the  approval  of  same,  work  must  be  commenced  on  the 
station,  which  should  be  ready  for  use  two  and  a  half  years  from  the 
time  building  operations  are  begun. 

Foreigx  commerce  for  1923. — During  the  year  1923  the  foreign 
commerce  of  (’bile  amounted  to  872,538,237  pesos,  of  which 
329,3 l(),t)55  pesos  correspond  to  imports,  and  543,227,582  pesos  to 
Li  exports,  figures  which  show  an  increase  of  9,129,077  pesos  and 

204,640,549  pesos,  respectively,  over  those  for  1922.  The  increase 
in  the  imports  indicated  by  these  figures  was  due  principally  to 
livestock  products,  worth  (>,267,580  pesos;  agricultural  products, 
6,024.771  pesos;  textiles,  33,359,489  pesos;  minerals,  12,628,288 
",  pesos;  transportation  material  and  e(|uipment,  10,949,785  pesos;  and 
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various  inanufacturod  articlfs,  10,4 11), 522  pesos.  As  to  the  exports 
the  priueipal  articles  ivspousihle  for  the  increase  shown  were  nitrate, 
valued  at  138,380,()25  pesos;  iodine.  7,902,929  pesos;  wool,  2,779,149 
pesos;  wheat.  2, 025, 085  pesos;  copper  hai’s,  38,137,209  pesos;  copper 
ore,  1,841,303  pesos;  ami  iron  ore.  0,820,947  pesos.  The  peso  used 
here  is  the  "old  peso  of  ISd. 

COLOM  in  A 

Foreign’  commerce  during  1923. — The  value  of  imports  during 
1923  was  58,102,294.27  pesos,  and  of  exports  05,850,458.44  pesos, 
against  44,148,024  pesos  and  .53,810,331.39  pesos,  respectively, 
during  1922,  the  total  customhouse  revenue  amounting  to  17,230,- 
512.80  pesos  in  1923  against  9,992,914.80  pesos  in  1922.  (President's 
Message,  August  7,  1924.) 

Exportation  of  precious  metals  and  other  products. — In  1923 
exports  included  gold  hat’s  valued  at  4,248,810  pesos;  272,899,304 
pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  43,380,449  pesos;  1,478  kilograms  of 
platinum  worth  3,029,331  pesos;  bananas,  weighing  100,807,152  kilo¬ 
grams,  worth  3,003,899  pesos  (exports  of  bananas  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1924  amounted  to  111,095,792  kilograms,  valued  at 
2,475,510  pesos) ;  5,907,993  kilograms  of  tagua  (vegetable  ivory)  nuts, 
valued  at  230,192  pesos;  and  40,231  “Panama’’  hats,  valued  at 
308,107  pesos.  (President’s  Message,  August  7,  1924.) 

Post  and  telegraph  offices. — The  extension  of  the  telegraph 
lines  in  May,  1923,  reached  21,821  kilometers;  and  in  August,  1924, 
22,111  kilometers.  Telegrams  transmitted  in  1923  numbered 
4,172,479,  against  3,970,205  in  1922,  official  messages  having  increased 
from  858,570  in  1922  to  937,788  in  1923.  Wireless  messages 
containing  487,027  words  were  also  transmitted  during  the  period 
April  12,  1923,  to  March  31,  1924,  at  a  cost  of  52,931.04  pesos. 

Five  new  telegraph  office's  were  opened  during  1923  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Narino  ami  Boyaca.  and  4  more  were  established,  in  the 
beginning  of  1924,  in  the  Department  of  Caldas,  95  requests  for 
new  oflices  being  at  present  under  consideration.  The  revenue 
derived  from  this  service  during  1923  was  1,300,735.43  pc'sos,  an 
increase  of  55  per  cent  durin"  5  years.  (President’s  Message,  August 
7,  19-24.) 

COSTA  RICA 

I.mmigration  of  laborers. — In  order  to  increase  labor  available 
for  the  coffee  and  banana  plantations,  the  President  on  September  24, 
1924,  submitted  to  ('ongress  for  appnival  a  decree  remitting  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  immigrants  possess  100  colones  for  entrance  into  the 
country,  when  these  immigrants  are  agricultural  laborers. 
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CUBA 

Bax  ox  impoktatiox  ok  fruits  and  vecjetablks.  As  n  pre¬ 
caution  ajjainst  the  ceratitis  capitata,  coriotrachelus  perseal,  and  other 
flies  injurious  to  aojrieulture,  decree  Xo.  1260  was  jiuhlished  on 
St'ptemher  20,  1924,  prohihitinfi  the  importation  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
all  kinds  of  potatoes,  seeds,  plants,  or  their  parts,  from  Porto  Kieo, 
damaiea,  the  Bi'rmuda  Islands,  Mexico,  (Vntral  and  South  America, 
and  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Spain. 
France,  Italy,  and  other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  with  the 
exception  of  potatoes  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  United  States,  which  will  he  rigorously  inspected  by 
the  port  oflicials  before  they  are  admitted. 

Xatioxal  Road  Educatiox  Federatiox. — As  recommended  by 
the  Pan  American  Highway  ('ommission  which  visited  the  United 
States  in  dune,  1924,  the  National  Road  Education  Federation  was 
recently  established  in  Habana  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  jniblic 
in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  good  roads,  Sr.  Adolfo  Arellano, 
delegate  to  the  Pan  American  Highway  ('ommission.  having  been 
elected  president.  Their  motto  will  be;  “(IchhI  roads — prosjierity  for 
everybody.” 

The  .Vmerican  ('hamber  of  Commerce  of  ('uba,  having  been 
reipiested  to  cooperate  in  this  progressive  movement,  res[)onded  by 
appointing  a  good-roads  committee.  Mr.  P'.  W.  Borton,  a  member 
of  this  committee,  has  offered  the  use  of  his  broadcasting  station, 
2BY,  and  station  PWX  will  be  asked  by  the  committee  to  aid  in 
disseminating  good-roads  propaganda.  Stickers  printed  with  the 
Good  Roads  motto  will  be  pasted  on  the  windshields  of  automobiles 
and  other  vehicles,  and  everyone  interested  in  good  roads  is  re<|uested 
to  incorporate  this  slogan  in  his  local  advertising. 

IMIMIXIfAX  RERUBLIU 

Seed  bed  ok  tobacco.  The  ('hamber  of  ('ommerce  of  Moca  has 
planted  a  large  plot  of  yellow  toba<‘co.  in  order  to  obtain  seeds  *»f  this 
variety  for  (piantity  production.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  given  the  above-imui tinned  chamber  of  commerce  a 
<|uantity  of  this  seed  for  free  distribution. 

ECUAIHIR 

New  hotel. — The  Metropolitan,  a  n(*w  hotel  eipiippial  with  all 
modern  conveniences,  has  recently  been  o|)(‘ned  in  Quito.  Its  many 
attractive  features  and  good  management  will  be  an  added  incentive 
for  tourists  to  visit  Quito. 

CU.VTE.MALA 

Road  commission  im.axs.  .Some*  months  ago  a  group  of  interestial 
persons  assembhal  in  Guatemala  ('ity  to  consider  plans  for  the  incnuise 
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of  moans  of  oommiinioation.  This  "roup,  oomposod  of  biisinoss  mon, 
agriculturists,  automobile  owners,  and  property  owners,  formed  an 
association,  which  has  outlined  a  road-building  program,  including 
roads  from  Guatemala  City  to  San  Jose  by  way  of  Antigua,  from 
Antigua  to  Panajachel  via  Patzun,  from  Panajachel  to  Quezalte- 
nango,  and  from  Guatemala  to  Santa  Ana  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 
The  first  road  mentioned  is  the  most  important,  since  it  forms  an 
outlet  for  coffee  exportetl  from  Antigua  and  coffee  and  sugar  from 
Escuintla.  Private  means  and  labor  are  to  be  used  in  building  the 
roads  in  addition  to  Government  funds. 

Radio  stations. — Guatemala  now  has  three  wireless  stations 
which  will  soon  to  a  large  extent  supplant  the  telegraph  system,  so 
diflicult  to  keep  in  repair,  due  to  the  fact  that  outlying  districts  are 
reached  by  wires  run  through  heavy  tropical  forests.  The  three 
stations  are  the  Puerto  Barrios  station  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  the 
station  in  QuezaltPnango,  presented  to  Guatemala  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Mexico,  and  the  Government  station  located  in  the  capital. 
It  is  expected  that  before  long  small  stations  will  be  established  in  the 
interior  of  the  Republic  in  Ocos,  Peten,  and  other  regions. 

HAITI 

^  Irkio.vtiox  PHO.IECT. — The  Government  has  appropriated  $43,()()() 
to  commence  work  on  the  irrigation  project  for  the  Artibonite 
Valley  which  will  be  the  largest  single  project  in  Haiti,  there  being 
about  lo(),()()0  acres  available  for  irrigation.  In  the  upper  valley  the 
crops  to  benefit  will  be  cotton,  bananas,  and  corn,  and  in  the  lower 
valley  sugar  cane,  rice  and  corn,  {('ommerce  Reports,  November  10, 
1024.) 

Sisal  hemp. — Arrangements  are  now  under  waiy  for  tbe  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  governmental  sisal  (hene<|Uen)  experimental  station. 
{('niinnerce  Reports,  Novemb(*r  3,  1024.) 

MEXICO 

Cotton  mills. — The  Rtvisto  de  Hacienda  for  ()et<»ber  0  ami  13. 
1024,  publishes  the  following  figures  in  regard  to  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  R(‘publie  fatr  the  period  November  1,  1023,  to  April  30.  1024: 

Total  iuiiiiImt  of  factories,  140;  niiiiilHT  in  o|M'ratioii,  107;  value  of  plants  and 
inacliinery,  74,221  ,;{S7  |h*sos;  total  liorse|H>\ver  einjaloyed  in  o]H<ration  of  plants, 
42,2t>:i  (horsepower  derived  from  electricity,  2:t,4.S2);  total  nniniH'r  of  o|K‘ratives, 
40, .■>07  (men,  20,.SS7;  women,  0,4S0;  children,  4,140);  hours  of  work  during  six 
months'  ]H‘rio<l  cite<l,  142,04>0;  cotton  consumed,  14,000,S0:i  kilograms;  yarn 
spun,  l,20:t,072  kilograms;  g<MMis  woven,  124,900,070  meters,  or  10,104,807 
kilograms;  knit  giMuls,  479,019  kilograms;  miscellaneous  giHHis,  110,8i)9  kilograms; 
and  value  of  gmsls  sold,  40,172,4.54  |M‘sos. 
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Tlu‘  avt*ra«ie  wa};c  for  an  eifjht-hoiir  <lay  varios  with  the*  section 
of  tlio  He[)ul)lic  and  the  type  of  factory,  as  follows; 


Xiimlter 
of  fac- 
torit's  in 
o|H‘ration 

.Men 

Women 

Children 

SKtTlON 

P€H0H 

Pt.lOt 

PfSOM 

Ci'nltT . . 

.  7t 

I.Hd 

1.40 

0.  91) 

North . . . 

.  14 

i.tw 

I.  KS 

.HI 

Oulf  . 

.  y 

2.  .50 
1.03 

1.  52 

1.01 

Pacific . 

.  10 

1.  76 

.71 

TYPE  or  F.UTORV 

Yarn . 

.  « 

I.  81 

1.29 

.  7h 

1.95 

I.  40 
i.;«i 

1.05 

Yarn  and  yard  goods . 

.  t;4 

2.  00 

.84 

2.52 

1.92 

1. 15 

Yarn,  knit,  and  yard  gootls . 

.  3 

1.89 

1.32 

Yarn,  yard,  and  printed  goo<ls . 

2.  .34 

1.79 

.9»i 

Printed  goods . 
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1.2.5 

.7H 

Dved  goods . 

.  1 

1.20 

.  05 

Achk  rLTi'UAL  PHODrt'Tiox  OF  VEUACurz. — The  National  Ih'part- 
ment  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  value  of  the  agricultural  prothic- 
tion  of  the  State  of  Veracruz  for  1924  at  lo(),000.()()()  pesos,  the 
chief  crops  beiu"  su<;ar  cane  (79,S59,232  pesos),  coffee  (19.208,539 
pesos),  sujjar  (14,032,027  pesos),  corn  (0,093,592  pesos),  and  dried 
peppers  (3,848,130  pesos).  The  damage  done  to  the  crops  hy  the 
plague  of  locusts  is  reckoned  at  8,092,730  pesos,  to  he  deducted 
from  the  previous  amount,  the  corn  crop  having  been  70  per  cent 
destroyed  and  beans,  peppers,  and  tobacco  having  also  suffered 
extensively. 

Amendment  to  homestead  deckee. — See  page  86. 

nicarac.ua 

Railroad  material. — Recently  1,118  tons  of  railroad  material, 
consisting  of  3,751  rails,  372  barrels  of  spikes,  58  barrels  of  bolts, 
and  other  articles,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Corinto,  ordered  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  from  the  United  States  for  the  construction 
of  the  railroad  to  Matagalpa. 

Kstimated  cotton  area. — The  area  sown  to  cotton,  according 
to  reports  given  by  planters  in  the  region  of  ('hinandega,  totals 
3,000  manzanas,  or  approximately  5,160  acres, 

PANAMA 

New  ship  under  Ranaman  flah. — The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Co.  has  registered  its  motor  shi|).  The  ('ity  of  San  Franvifico,  under 
the  Panaman  flag,  paying  to  the  Government  a  tax  of  $2,594.  This 
steel  ship,  which  was  recently  completed  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  has 
a  displacement  of  2,594  tons,  a  length  of  90.25  meters,  a  beam  of  14 
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meters,  and  a  depth  of  5.50  meters.  It  is  ecpiipped  with  twin  screws, 
has  two  decks,  and  will  ply  hetween  the  Pacific  p(»rts  of  America. 

PARAIJUAY 

Road  commission. — A  few  months  afjo  Sr.  Don  Albino  Mernes, 
Director  of  the  National  Department  of  lOngineers,  called  a  con¬ 
ference  of  etifiineers,  the  municipal  intendent  of  Asuncion,  the 
Director  of  the  Banco  Afiricola,  a  memher  of  the  Council  of  Industry 
and  A"riculture.  the  Chief  of  the  Roads  and  Public  Works  Office, 
and  the  Director  t)f  Lands  and  Colonies  to  consider  a  plan  for  con- 
structinji  necessary  roads  in  Parafiuay.  At  the  third  meetinj;  the 
followinji  main  roads  M'cre  proposed: 

(a)  From  Capita  to  Kncarnacion,  (h)  from  Capita,  to  Ajos,  (c)  fnmi 
Villarrica  to  Yhii  (principal  branch  Ajos  to  San  Jose),  from  Cara- 
fiuatay  via  Manduvira  to  the  Parajjuay  River,  (e)  from  Cara"uatay 
via  Cascupe  tt)  Asuncion,  and  (f)  from  Caraj^uatay  to  Asuncion. 

(lovKRNMEXT  COLONIZATION. — The  Land  Oflice  recently  com¬ 
missioned  an  inspector  to  take  a  census  of  the  population  and  plan¬ 
tations  of  the  Independencia  colony,  founded  in  1920  in  Villarrica 
Department.  The  followiii};  facts  were  reported: 

Tins  colony  covers  10, (MM)  hectares,  divided  into  575  agricultural  lots  and  9 
forest  jiasture  reserves.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  23S  Germans,  12  Austrians, 
10  Argentines,  0  Brazilians,  2  Frenchmen,  2  KnglisUmen,  7  Swiss,  and  544  Para¬ 
guayans.  .According  to  trade  these  colonists  include  567  farmers,  1  mason, 

1  hookeejM'r,  2  butchers,  6  car|)enters,  3  merchants,  3  teachers,  1  electrician, 
S5  students,  1  pharmacist,  1  iron  moulder,  3  blacksmiths,  1  engineer,  6  mechanics, 

1  tanner,  1  telegrapher,  1  turner,  1  shoemaker,  and  136  children. 

nice  covers  10  hectares,  sweet  potatoes  18,  alfalfa  2,  tobacco  67,  sugar  22, 
maize  180,  mandioca  139,  peanuts  7,  iH'as  32.  and  cotton  10.  There  were  also 
10,851  »)range  trees,  5,690  banana  trees,  29,152  yerba  mate  bushes,  and  2,341 
tartago  plants.  The  livestock  included  218  cows,  180  calves,  116  young  bulls 
and  oxen,  41  bulls,  130  sheep,  8  goats,  86  horses,  43  mares,  8  donkeys,  ,539  pigs, 
and  6,487  farmyard  fowls. 

To  ixcrea.se  wheat  production. — The  National  Mill  recently 
|•e(|uested  the  Lands  and  ('olonies  Olliee  to  inelude  wheat  amoii"  the 
products  who.se  cultivation  is  heiii};  urj^ed  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
country.  The  National  Mill  has  promised  to  purchase  at  all  times 
national  wheat  at  prices  eipial  to  the  current  price  in  the  Argentine 
market  for  exported  wheat,  althou};h  Parajjuayan  wheat  is  not  always 
e(pial  to  that  purchaseil  from  abroad.  It  may,  however,  he  improved 
by  selection,  as  has  been  d(»ne  in  other  countries. 

Highway  funds. — The  President  recently  authorized  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  25,000  pesos  national  currency  for  the  improvement  of  the 
road  from  Las  ('ordilleras  throujjh  Paso  Vabahas  to  Caacup^.  This 
road  is  an  important  highway,  passing  through  a  rich  a"ricultural 
rejjion  in  which  are  locatiul  the  towns  of  ('arajjuatay,  Barrero  Grande, 
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Tohati,  and  Atyra,  whoso  products  arc  sent  to  ('aaoupe  to  bo 
exported  eventually  through  Ypaearai.  It  is  probable  that  a  line  of 
busses  will  he  run  between  Ypaearai  and  ('aaeupe.  The  citizens 
of  the  last-named  town  are  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  road. 

AciRici’LTi’RAL  SCHOOL. — See  pa"e  90. 

('csTOMS  TARIFF. — Soo  pa"e  S6. 

PERU 

Petroleum  production  in  Peru. — Peru  is  first  in  both  jiroduction 
and  exportation  of  jietroleum  in  South  America  and  eifjbtb  amonj:^ 
the  petroleum-producinj;  countries  of  the  world,  and  jiromises  to 
become  a  larger  factor  in  South  America’s  future  export  trade  than 
it  is  at  present.  In  192.3  the  petroleum  production  of  Peru  was 
estimated  at  more  than  (),()()(),()()()  barrels,  a  considerable  increase 
over  the  figures  for  1921  and  1922.  Crude  petroleum  still  heads  the 
list  of  exports  in  spite  of  the  possession  of  two  well-equipjied  refineries, 
Peru  having  shipped  in  1922  a  total  of  3,904,107  barrels  of  petroleum, 
of  which  1,942,021  were  crude.  Reports  following  exjdoratorv  sur¬ 
veys  indicate  a  probability  of  the  existence  of  rich  oil  fields  in  a 
region  as  yet  inaccessible  for  exploitation.  (Coniint-rce  liepotis, 
October  20,  1924.) 

Hroadca.stixc  concession  in  Peru. — According  to  recent  advice 
received  from  Lima,  the  (lovernment  has  granted  t(i  the  Peruvian 
Broadcasting  Co.  a  10-year  conct‘ssion  for  exclusive  broadcasting 
privileges  in  the  Republic,  {('oninie/ee  Uepoiift,  October  20,  1924.) 

Cannixo  industry  estarlished. — The  Amazon  Industrial  ('o. 
M'as  organized  recently  in  Lima  for  the  juirposc  of  canning  fish  caught 
along  tlie  southern  coast  of  Peru,  and  also  (d  utilizing  the  jiroduction 
<»f  fruit  in  the  Moipiegua  Valley.  The  company’s  capital  is  reported 
to  be  more  than  Lp.  S.OOO.  Machinery  has  already  been  received 
for  installing  two  canning  factories  to  be  operated  by  this  conijiany; 
that  for  <-anning  fish  will  be  located  at  the  ])ort  of  Ilo,  and  the  other 
for  pri'scrving  fruit  in  Moipiegua,  3S  kilometers  by  rail  from  the 
former  city. 

SALVADOR 

Cotton  cultixation.  Through  the  press  Mr.  h’.  W.  Taylor, 
Director  (ii'Ueral  of  Agriculture  of  .Salvador,  has  advistal  the  farmers 
wh(»  have  this  yi'ar  planted  cotton  as  a  new  croji  to  proceeil  with 
their  <*X|)<‘riment,  in  sjiite  of  having  to  reseed  certain  areas,  due  to 
excessive  rains.  lie  says  that  it  is  im|)ortant  to  keep  to  the  original 
number  «»f  hectares  |)lanned  for  the  new  crop,  ami  that  cotton  should 
furnish  a  jirofitable  pnxiuct  for  Salvador. 

URUOUAY 

Foreion  trade. — According  to  a  report  published  by  La  Manana 
of  Scptemlu*!'  14,  1924,  for  the  month  of  duly  the  official  valuation 
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of  foreign  imported  products,  based  on  the  customs  tariff,  was 
4,766,435  pesos,  while  the  real  value  of  the  exports  was  9,374,979 
pesos.  The  official  value  of  imports  from  January  1  to  June  30, 
1924,  amounted  to  29,393,591  pesos,  and  the  real  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  same  period  to  66,668,587  pesos. 

Crop  forecast,  1924-1925. — The  Office  of  Agricultural  Statistics 
and  Economics  reports  the  following  areas  sown  to  grain  in  the 
Departments  named; 


Department 

Wheat  1 

Oats  j 

Birdseed  | 

Linseed  1 

Barley 

/fectaret  • 
1  233 

Heetartt 

58 

Heetartt 

Hectaret 

40 

Hectaret 

30 

88,080 

6,330 

2,560 
1, 010 

80 

120 

190 

140 

23 

78,110 
11,510 
S,140 
52, 310 
17,300 

12,200 

4,380 

2,160 

1  4.720 

910 

720 

19,770 

90 

630 

6 

9 

580 

114 

'  410 

'  100 

35 

1  4 

Petroleum. — Tests  for  oil  are  being  made  in  Uruguay  at  Paso  de 
Ullestie  on  the  boimdary  between  the  Departments  of  Pa3rsand<i 
and  Eio  Negro,  as  the  land  appears  to  have  the  same  geological 
characteristics  as  those  of  Comodoro  Rivadavia,  one  of  the  Argentine 
oil  fields.  The  depth  of  the  drilling,  which  is  being  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  Geological  Institute,  was,  at  the  time  of 
the  report,  only  150  meters,  at  which  were  encmmtered  pink  sand 
and  white  sea  pebbles.  It  is  supposed  that  oil  would  not  be  found 
short  of  500  to  600  meters  down. 

VENEZUELA 

Two  REPUBLICS  TO  BE  CONNECTED  BY  RAILWAY.— Venezuela  and 
Colombia  will  shortly  be  connected  by  the  extension  of  two  of  their 
principal  railways,  facilitating  transportation  and  providing  a  new 
commercial  route  for  products  between  the  two  countries. 

According  to  reports  received  from  the  engineers  who  have  imder- 
taken  this  enterprise,  the  Tichira  Railway,  in  Venezuela,  will  be 
extended  15  kilometers  by  a  new  line  to  be  built  from  the  Orop6 
Station  to  La  Grita  River,  and  the  Cdcuta  Railway,  in  Colombia, 
will  be  prolonged  5  kilometers,  by  a  line  from  the  aforesaid  river  to 
Puerto  de  Villamizar. 

Radio  sets. — ^A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Government 
to  a  Venezuelan,  under  which  he  may  introduce,  sell,  rent,  or  install 
radio  sets  in  Venezuela,  provided  that  they  are  exclusively  for 
private  use  and  that  he  reports  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus  ordered  from  abroad  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  sells  or  rents  sets.  The  latter  are  also  under  obligation 
20120— 24t—BuU.  1 - 6 
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to  inform  the  Government  if  the  apparatus  passes  into  the  hands  of 
a  third  party. 

New  highway. — In  accordance  with  a  presidential  decree  a  new 
highway  will  be  built  from  a  point  siutable  for  a  port  below  the 
Atures  rapids  in  the  Orinoco  River,  terminating  above  the  Mmpures 
rapids,  in  the  same  river.  This  will  provide  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  in  Venezuelan  territory  between  the  upper  Amazon  districts 
and  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Petroleum  and  mineral  production. — During  1923,  petroleum 
production  in  Venezuela  amounted  to  639,257  tons,  504,052  tons  of 
which  were  exported  and  78,257  tons  sent  to  the  San  Lorenzo  refinery, 
producing  5,131,651  liters  of  gasoline,  3,050,358  liters  of  kerosene, 
4,257  liters  of  tiu-pentine,  2,430  liters  of  benzine,  21,309,346  kilo¬ 
grams  of  fuel  oil,  and  222,621  kilograms  of  gas  oil.  The  production 
of  asphalt  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  33,321  tons,  37,965 
tons  being  exported;  of  gold,  to  390,290.66  grams;  and  of  copper, 
to  44,992  metric  tons,  46,082  of  which  were  exported,  the  public 
revenue  derived  from  the  oil  tax  amoimting  to  approximately 
1,200,000  boUvares  and  from  the  mineral  tax  to  4,014,194.04  bolivares. 

New  land  law. — See  page  86. 
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BOLIVIA 

National  debt. — ^According  to  figures  appearing  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  of  August  6,  1924,  the  foreign,  internal,  and  floating 
debt  was  as  follows ; 


June  30,  1024  | 

Dec.  31,  1023 

Foreign  debt _ 

BMvtanoM 

104,339,001.82 
19,  316,  387.  00 
15,  346,  37&  11 

BoUviano$ 

99,  873,  579.  85 
13,  517,  816.  48 
17, 196,  796.  55 

Internal  debt _ 

Floating  debt _ 

139,  001,  766.  93 

130,  588, 192.  88 

In  the  foreign  debt  the  increase  is  due  to  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  for 
continuing  work  on  the  Atocha-Villaz6n  Railroad,  less  the  Moi^an 
bonds  which  were  withdrawn  from  circulation  during  1924.  These 
bonds  amoimted  approximately  to  3,400,000  bolivianos. 
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As  to  the  internal  debt,  the  difference  noted  is  caused  by  the 
emission  of  bonds  for  6,500,000  bolivianos  of  the  issue  of  10,000,000 
bolivianos  authorized  in  1923. 

The  floating  debt  was  decreased  by  the  amortization  of  various 
loans. 

Proposed  budget  for  1925. — According  to  the  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  for  approval  by  the  Executive  on  August  14,  1924, 
national  expenditures  are  estimated  at  43,873,742  bolivianos  and 
receipts  at  39,003,257  bolivianos,  leaving  a  deficit  of  4,870,485 
bolivianos.  It  is  hoped,  however,  to  balance  the  budget  by  the 
proceeds  from  several  taxes  imposed  by  the  last  Congress. 

Law  FOR  INSURING  PAYMENT  OF  REAL  ESTATE  TAXES. — See  page  81. 

BRAZIL 

Report  of  Committee  on  Finance. — The  committee  appointed 
by  the  Brazilian  Government  to  study  the  system  of  budget  estimates 
and  the  possibilities  of  balancing  the  budget  rendered  its  report 
September  20,  1924.  The  report  pointed  out  in  detail  what  should 
be  done  to  reduce  expenditure,  recommending  specific  reductions 
amounting  to  more  than  100,000  contos  of  milreis.  One  of  the 
most  important  subjects  discussed  was  the  continuity  of  policy 
with  regard  to  public  services,  since  the  creation  of  new  services  and 
the  appropriation  of  special  funds  constitute  a  heavy  drain  upon  the 
Treasury.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  this  practice  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  very  prudently  and  only  after  due  technical  investigation, 
since  it  results  in  a  large  increase  in  the  floating  debt,  whose  interest 
alone  now  amoimts  to  70,000  contos  a  year.  The  committee  further 
suggests  that  the  Government’s  power  to  issue  bonds  for  public 
works  and  similar  purposes  should  be  controlled  by  legislation. 
In  addition  to  other  valuable  recommendations,  the  committee 
advocates  economy  in  administration,  as  to  number  and  pay  of 
employees,  material,  automobiles,  and  telephones,  and  the  revision 
of  all  pension  lists. 

COLOMBIA 

Government  finances  during  1923. — Generally  speaking,  the 
year  1923  was  the  most  prosperous  in  the  financial  history  of  the 
country.  The  revenue,  which  amounted  to  33,315,104.88  pesos,  was 


expended  as  follows: 

Pesos 

Administration _  16,  339,  311.  80 

Public  service _  4, 125,  080.  06 

Railway  service _ _ _ _ -  2,  003,  319.  01 

Interest  on  the  national  debt _  2, 182,  829.  72 

Amortization  of  the  national  debt _  4,  005,  514.  30 

Amount  invested  in  railroads _  1,  845,  732.  27 

Balance .  2,  813,  317.  72 
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On  August  31,  1922,  the  internal  debt,  including  the  Treasury 
bonds,  amounted  to  21,767,478.40  pesos,  which  on  June  30,  .1924, 
was  reduced  to  16,747,887.42  pesos,  by  amortization  of  this  to  the 
amount  of  5,019,590.98  pesos.  On  August  31,  1922,  the  balance  of 
the  foreign  debt  was  19,332,657  pesos,  which  was  increased  to 
24,332,657  pesos  by  the  loan  of  $5,000,000  obtained  in  October,  1923, 
from  Messrs.  Blair  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  to  cover  sundry  expenses 
of  the  Treasury.  On  July  1,  1924,  the  balance  of  the  foreign  debt 
was  20,545,976.30  pesos,  amortization  having  been  effected  to  the 
amount  of  3,786,680.70  pesos.  {PresideTU’s  Jfessogre,  August  7,1924.) 

Municipal  loan. — By  a  presidential  decree  a  loan  of  $10,000,000 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  Municipality  of  Bogota  with  the  firm  of 
Dillon,  Reed  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  initial  issue  of  bonds  was  for 
$6,000,000,  $2,225,000  of  which  will  be  used  to  cover  municipal 
debts  and  the  remainder  for  public  works.  The  bonds  bear  8  per 
cent  annual  interest  and  are  redeemable  in  1946. 

ME.XICO 

Sale  of  drafts. — The  National  Monetary  Commission  inaugu¬ 
rated  last  September  a  new  department,  which  sells  to  commerical 
houses  foreign  drafts  against  silver  at  rates  more  favorable  than 
those  offered  by  banks.  During  the  first  week  its  operations  reached 
almost  a  million  dollars  in  drafts. 

NICARAGUA 

The  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua. — The  National  Bank  of 
Nicaragua  has  now  bought  in  all  the  51  per  cent  of  the  shares  of  its 
stock  not  previously  in  the  hands  of  the  Republic,  so  that  it  is  now 
sole  owner  of  this  institution. 

SALVADOR 

Inter-American  High  Commission. — The  new  members  of  the 
Salvadorean  section  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  are  the 
following:  President,  Don  J.  Benjamin  GonzMez;  secretary.  Dr. 
C^sar  V.  Miranda;  members,  Sr.  Bartolo  Daglio,  Sr.  Mauricio 
Meardi,  Sr.  Herberto  de  Sola,  Sr.  J.  A.  Sumner,  Sr.  Manuel  J.  Iraheta, 
Bar6n  Franzenstein,  Sr.  Jos6  E.  Suay,  Dr.  Lucio  Quifldnez,  Dr.  Rafael 
Vega  G6mez,  and  Dr.  Miguel  Gallegos  R. 

URUGUAY 

Public  revenue. — La  Manana  of  Montevideo  for  September  14, 
1924,  publishes  as  official  the  following  figures  on  the  public  revenue: 

During  the  11  months  from  June,  1923,  to  May,  1924,  the  public 
revenue  was  38,709,920  pesos  as  compared  with  33,893,012  pesos  in 
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1922-23,  31,589,363  pesos  in  1921-22,  32,701,967  pesos  in  1920-21, 
33,097,888  pesos  in  1919-20,  and  28,734,293  pesos  in  1918-19. 

The  customs  revenue  from  July,  1923,  to  May,  1924,  was  14,322,879 
pesos,  as  compared  with  13,522,095  pesos  in  1922-23,  10,958,824 
pesos  in  1921-22,  12,639,177  pesos  in  1920-21,  14,381,451  pesos  in 
1919-20,  11,355,248  pesos  in  1918-19,  and  10,547,104  pesos  in 
1917-18. 


BOLIVIA 


IjAW  for  insuring  payment  of  real-estate  taxes. — In  order  to 
insure  the  payment  of  certain  taxes,  a  law  was  promulgated  on  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1924,  forbidding  any  public  official  to  draw  up  or  record 
documents  transferring  possession  of  real  estate  by  inheritance, 
exchange,  mortgage,  lease,  or  any  other  manner,  whether  gratui¬ 
tously  or  for  a  consideration,  unless  it  be  proven  that  all  national, 
departmental,  and  municipal  taxes  have  been  paid  to  date.  Any 
official  failing  to  comply  with  this  law  will  be  fined  50  bolivianos  for 
the  first  offense,  100  bolivianos  for  the  second,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  third  offense  will  be  dismissed  from  office. 

BRAZIL 

Suspended  sentence. — An  important  addition  to  Brazilian  penal 
law  was  made  by  Executive  decree  No.  16588  of  September  6, 1924, 
which  established  the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  a  suspended  sen¬ 
tence  for  first  offenders  convicted  of  crimes  punishable  with  fines 
which  may  be  converted  into  prison  terms,  or  for  those  convicted 
of  any  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  of  less  than  a  year,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  hardened  criminals,  the  suspension  to  last  for  two 
to  four  years  in  case  of  a  crime,  and  for  one  to  two  years  in  case  of 
misdemeanor.  If  the  accused  is  again  convicted  while  under  sus¬ 
pended  sentence,  he  will  immediately  be  required  to  fulfill  the  first 
penalty  and  later  the  second.  Sentence  will  not  be  suspended  in 
case  of  offenses  against  honor  and  reputation  nor  against  family 
honor.  Suspended  sentences  shall  be  registered  in  a  secret  record 
and  not  divulged  except  on  request  of  judicial  authorities  or  when 
the  offender  becomes  liable  to  the  sentence  imposed. 
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CHILE 

Labor  contracts. — On  September  8,  1924,  the  Congress  of 
Chile  passed  a  law  on  labor  contracts,  some  of  whose  chief  provisions 
are  briefly  summarized  below: 

The  law  does  not  apply  to  agricultural  or  domestic  labor,  nor  that  performed 
in  commercial  establishments  or  houses,  or  in  industrial  establishments  having 
fewer  than  10  workmen,  or  employing  only  members  of  one  family  under  the 
authority  of  one  of  them. 

The  duration  of  the  labor  contract  may  be  up  to  one  year,  after  which  it  is 
renewable  indefinitely  for  equal  periods.  When  the  work  in  question  requires 
special  technical  knowledge,  the  duration  of  the  contract  may  be  up  to  five 
years,  and  must  be  made  in  writing.  In  ordinary  cases  the  contract  may  be 
made  verbally,  but  nevertheless  the  employer  or  his  representative  is  obliged 
to  give  each  worker  a  written  statement,  visaed  by  the  office  of  the  Director 
General  of  Labor,  or  by  a  local  authority  acting  in  his  place,  describing  the  main 
features  of  the  work  required  and  naming  the  salary  agreed  upon. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  contract  the  employer,  upon  request  of  the  worker, 
must  give  the  latter  a  certificate  stating  the  dates  of  beginning  and  completion 
of  his  work,  and  the  nature  thereof.  The  contract  may  be  terminated  at  any 
time  by  either  party  upon  six  days’  notice  or  payment  of  six  days’  wages.  When 
an  employer  terminates  the  contract  he  is  required  to  pay  the  fare  and  return 
fare  for  the  worker  and  also  the  transportation  of  his  family,  if  his  work  neces¬ 
sitated  a  change  of  residence. 

The  hours  of  labor  are  fixed  at  8  a  day,  or  48  a  week,  but  if  workers  and  employ¬ 
ers  agree  to  establish  a  half-day’s  rest,  the  limit  of  8  hours  may  be  exceeded  in 
order  to  make  up  the  weekly  total  of  48.  It  is  also  permitted  for  workers  to 
agree  to  work  not  more  than  10  hours  a  day  if  they  so  desire,  wages  being  increased 
accordingly.  Actual  working  hours  must  be  broken  by  one  or  more  rest  periods,  I 
the  total  duration  of  which  must  not  be  less  than  one  hour.  Other  stipulations 
are  made  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  work  of  minors. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  wage  payments,  it  is 
provided  that  minors  and  married  women  can  validly  receive  payment  without 
intervention  of  their  legal  representatives  and  may  have  the  free  administration 
of  their  wages.  The  married  woman  can,  furthermore,  receive  up  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  wages  earned  by  her  husband,  provided  he  has  been  declared  alcoholic  by 
judicial  findings.  The  same  right  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  mother  with  regard  to 
the  wages  earned  by  her  minor  children. 

No  amount  can  be  deducted  or  retained  from  workers’  wages  for  fines,  value  of 
water,  medicines,  medical  attention,  house  rent,  use  of  tools,  or  other  loans  in  j 
merchandise  or  money,  except  for  intentional  damage  to  the  place  of  work,  j 
instruments,  or  working  material.  i 

The  minimum  wage  stipulated  in  the  labor  contract,  which  can  not  be  less 
than  two-thirds  nor  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  normal  salary  for  the  work 
in  question  and  the  place  in  which  it  is  performed,  shall  be  fixed  annually  by  a 
committee  of  workers  and  employers. 

For  the  same  class  of  labor,  the  wages  of  men  and  women  shall  be  the  same. 

The  collective-labor  contract  must  be  a  written  agreement  between  an  employer 
or  an  association  of  employers  and  an  association  of  workers  with  the  object  of 
establishing  certain  general  conditions  for  labor  and  salaries,  either  for  one  con¬ 
cern  or  a  group  of  concerns  or  industries.  Its  provisions  become  obligatory 
clauses  and  an  integral  part  of  all  individual  contracts  made  during  its  life.  The 
trade-union  or  workers’  association  will  be  directly  responsible  for  the  obligations 
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contracted  by  each  of  the  workers  belonging  to  it,  the  collective  contract  being 
binding  upon  all  employers  and  laborers  agreeing  to  it. 

Minors  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14  years  who  have  completed  the  school 
requirements  may  be  admitted  to  such  work  as  the  regulations  may  determine,  but 
others  of  that  age  are  not  permitted  to  work.  Those  of  either  sex  under  16  are 
forbidden  to  work  at  night,  and  those  over  16  and  under  18  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work  at  night  in  such  employments  as  the  regulations  may  specify  as  dangerous 
to  health  and  morality. 

Women  of  any  age  may  not  be  employed  in  mining  or  other  underground  work, 
nor  in  other  occupations  which  may  be  classed  in  the  regulations  as  superior 
to  their  physical  strength,  or  dangerous  to  health  and  morality.  Women  shall 
have  the  right  to  40  days’  rest  before  and  20  days’  rest  after  childbirth,  their 
places  meantime  to  be  held  for  them. 

Minors  under  18  years  of  age  who  have  not  completed  requirements  for 
primary  instruction  shall  be  allowed  two  hours  a  day  for  attending  school,  pro¬ 
vided  the  same  is  within  1  kilometer  of  their  place  of  occupation.  If  no  school 
exists  within  that  radius  and  there  are  20  or  more  minors  employed  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  company  is  required  to  provide  a  school  for  them,  in  which  they 
will  be  given  instruction  in  primary  subjects  and  rudimentary  information  about 
the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  name  of  the  Labor  Office  (06cina  de  Trabajo)  is  changed  to  General 
Labor  Bureau  (Direccidn  General  de  Trabajo).  This  bureau,  which  forms  part 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  is  charged  with  the  following  functions: 

1.  To  obtain,  coordinate,  and  publish  data  and  information  relative  to  labor 
in  agriculture,  mining,  industry  and  commerce,  and  especially  with  regard  to 
organization  and  wages,  working  conditions,  cost  of  living,  accidents,  occupational 
diseases,  labor  disputes,  labor  associations  and  institutions,  and  effect  of  the  laws 
which  principally  interest  workers,  with  a  comparison  of  labor  in  Chile  with  that 
in  foreign  countries. 

2.  To  study  and  propose  to  the  Government  the  legal  and  administrative 
measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  better  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  material, 
moral,  and  intellectual  situation  of  the  workers. 

3.  To  report  on  the  statutes  of  labor  unions  and  employees’  associations. 

4.  To  organize  and  direct  the  inspection  of  labor  with  the  object  of  seeing  that 
the  provisions  of  this  law  and  other  laws  of  a  social  nature  are  strictly  complied 
with. 

The  inspection  of  work  performed  by  women  will  be  in  charge  of  women. 

This  law  goes  into  effect  six  months  after  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 

Presidential  and  congressional  elections. — The  following  is 
a  r6sum6  of  recent  decree  laws  issued  with  regard  to  presidential 
and  congressional  elections: 

A  decree  law  dated  November  5  and  made  public  on  November  6  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  designates  for  the  purpose  of  registration  for  the  coming  elections  a  period 
beginning  the  second  Sunday  in  January  and  varying  in  length  according  to  the 
population  of  the  respective  districts.  Registration  is  obligatory  for  those  Chil¬ 
eans  possessing  the  following  requirements:  First,  21  years  of  age;  second, 
ability  to  read  and  write;  third,  residence  in  the  respective  districts  and  ability 
to  prove  their  identity  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The  exceptions  include 
noncommissioned  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army,  navy,  and  carbineers, 
governmental  police  and  prison  guards,  ecclesiastics  and  certain  persons  phys¬ 
ically  or  mentally  incompetent,  and  those  indicted  or  condemned  for  certain 
crimes,  and  a  few  other  obvious  exceptions. 
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Another  decree  law  dated]  November  5  and  made  public  at  Santiago  on 
November  6  calls  for  elections  of  senators,  deputies,  and  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  May  10,  1925.  On  July  25,  1925,  the  senators  and  deputies  shall 
meet  in  a  general  assembly  with  an  absolute  majority  .without  distinction  as  to 
senators  or  deputies  for  the  following'purposes: 

First.  To  ratify  or  reject  reforms  to  the  constitution  which  the  governmental 
junta  shall  have  proposed  at  least  two  months  before  the  elections  of  May  10. 
The  reforms  which  may  not  be  ratified  August  25  shall  be  considered  as  rejected, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  old  constitution  on  those  points  shall  continue 
in  force.  This  assembly  shall  be  governed  by  regulations  which  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  governmental^ junta. 

Second.  From  August  25  Congress  will  assemble  as  an  ofiBcial  body  with  at 
least  an  absolute  majority  of  its  members  without  distinction  between  senators 
and  deputies  and  shall  proceed  to  proclaim  as  President  of  the  Republic  the 
candidate  who  has  received  an  absolute  majority  in  the  general  elections;  or, 
if  no  candidate  has  received  such  majority,  that  body  shall  proceed  to  elect 
the  President  in  accordance  with  specified  rules  which  will  insure  an  election 
by  a  majority  vote  of  Congress. 

Before  Congress  shall  be  considered  as  legally  constituted,  elections  of  at 
least  half  of  the  senators  and  deputies,  respectively,  must  be  approved  by  the 
qualifying  board  appointed  for  this  purpose.  If  such  confirmation  is  not  forth¬ 
coming  prior  to  the  dates  set  for  convocation  of  Congress,  the  governmental 
junta  shall  change  the  dates  as  may  be  necessary  after  the  foregoing  objects 
have  been  accomplished.  The  assembly  will  take  up  its  duties  as  the  constitu¬ 
tional  Congress  of  the  country  in  accordance  with  the  old  constitution  and 
such  reforms  as  may  be  approved.  On  September  18,  1925,  there  shall  be 
completely  reestablished  in  the  Republic  the  full  exercise  of  constitutional 
government,  and  at  2  o’clock  on  that  afternoon  at  a  meeting  presided  over 
by  the  governmental  junta  the  executive  power  will  be  delivered  to  the  President 
elect. 

COSTA  RICA 

Immigration  of  laborers. — See  page  71. 

CUBA 


Pension  law. — See  page  92. 


HAITI 

Emigration  law  amended. — A  note  appearing  in  the  Bulletin  for 
August,  1924,  on  amendments  to  the  emigration  law  of  Haiti  should 
have  read  as  follows: 

Any  Haitian  citizen  who  leaves  the  country  to  work  elsewhere,  at  his  own 
expense  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  any  Haitian  traveling  on  the  deck  of  any  boat 
whether  provided  with  an  emigration  license  or  not,  is  likewise  considered  an 
emigrant.  Captains  receiving  on  their  vessels  emigrants  not  provided  with  the 
special  passport  required  by  this  law  shall  be  subject  to  payment  of  a  fine  for  each 
emigrant,  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  gourdes  and  imprisonment  of  from  one  to  six 
months.  Such  fines  may  be  recovered  from  ships’  agents,  owners,  outfitters,  and 
consignees.  Further  amendments  provide  that  a  captain  receiving  emigrants  on 
board  a  ship  not  provided  with  a  certificate  of  seaworthiness  and  license  to  trans¬ 
port  passengers,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  gourdes,  for  each 
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emigrant  whom  he  has  received  or  tried  to  receive,  and  imprisonment  of  from  one 
to  six  months;  and  that  the  captain  of  a  boat  leaving  or  trying  to  do  so  with  a 
number  of  passengers  exceeding  that  permitted  by  his  certificate,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  each  person  thus  illegally  taken  on  board,  by  a  fine  of  from  500  to  1,000 
gourdes,  and  imprisonment  as  stated  above. 

HONDURAS 

New  constitution. — The  new  constitution  of  Honduras,  passed 
by  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  on  September  10,  1924,  in 
Tegucigalpa,  appears  in  full  in  the  Gaceia  Oficial  of  September  20, 
1924.  The  new  constitution  went  into  effect  on  October  3,  1924, 
thereby  abrogating  the  constitution  of  October  14,  1894.  Its  most 
outstanding  new  feature  is  the  section  on  social  and  labor  coopera¬ 
tion,  which  provides  that  the  State  shall  regulate  obligatory  savings 
in  schools,  shops,  and  public  offices,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  to 
afford  protection  to  all  kinds  of  savings  funds.  It  also  establishes  an 
Institute  of  Social  Reforms  with  the  following  powers:  (1)  To 
ameliorate  relations  between  capital  and  labor;  (2)  to  promote  and 
stimulate  the  founding  of  cooperative  production,  savings,  buying 
and  credit  associations,  the  construction  of  cheap  and  sanitary 
houses,  and  the  establishment  of  accident  and  life  insurance  as  well 
as  asylums  for  the  poor;  (3)  to  perform  any  other  duties  connected 
with  public  health  and  other  matters  which  may  be  entrusted  to  the 
Institute  by  special  law.  By  another  paragraph  of  this  section,  the 
eight-hour  day  is  established,  and  one  day  of  rest  for  each  six  working 
days.  It  is  also  provided  that  a  law  of  industrial  accidents  shall 
define  the  responsibility  of  the  employer.  The  labor  of  women  and 
of  minors  under  14  is  mentioned  as  deserving  special  protection, 
which  should  be  afforded  it  by  a  new  law. 

MEXICO 

Decrees  with  reference  to  the  National  University. — A 
decree  signed  by  President  Obregdn  on  September  27,  1924,  gives 
economic  autonomy  to  the  National  University,  reserving  to  it  the 
following  income,  of  which  it  may  freely  dispose:  Matriculation  and 
tuition  fees,  fees  for  special  or  professional  examinations  and  for 
d^rees  and  diplomas,  income  arising  from  work  performed  by 
students  as  part  of  their  courses,  from  publications  of  the  university, 
from  real  estate  set  aside  for  its  service,  Tand  from  the  National 
Stadium,  gifts  from  private  persons,  and  national  subventions. 

By  another  presidential  decree,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  for 
October  13,  1924,  several  of  the  university  schools  are  reorganized. 
The  name  of  the  School  of  Chemical  Science  is  changed  to  the.School 
of  Science,  in  order  to  make  it  more  consonant  with  the  program  of 
studies.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  (Facultad  de  Altos  Estudios) 
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is  divided  into  the  Graduate  School,  the  Teachers’  Collie,  and  the 
College  of  Law  and  Liberal  Arts. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  announced  in  last  month ’s  issue  of 
the  BvRetin  that  certain  courses  in  educational  psychology  were  to 
serve  as  the  nucleus  for  the  new  Teachers’  College,  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  train  teachers  for  the  secondary  and  normal  schools. 

Tuition  required  in  technical  and  commercial  schools. — 
decree,  signed  September  27,  1924,  provides  that  students  in  the 
Federal  technical  and  commercial  schools  shall  pay  tuition,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  are  financially  unable  to  do  so.  Income 
received  from  manufactures,  construction,  or  repairs  executed  in  such 
schoob  shall  be  paid  into  a  fund  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools  themselves  or  the  establishment  of  new  ones. 

Amendment  to  homestead  decree. — On  September  11,  1924, 
President  Obr^6n  signed  a  decree  amending  that  of  August  2,  1923, 
in  regard  to  lands  which  might  be  acquired  as  homesteads.  The 
amendment  forbids  the  sale  or  mortgaging  of  such  lands  within  10 
years  after  the  title  is  granted  in  order  to  prevent  speculation  and  the 
formation  of  large  estates. 

History  of  the  Supreme  Court. — Seflor  Licenciado  Francisco 
Parada  Gay  has  written  a  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mexico, 
in  honor  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  that 
important  tribunal,  which  took  place  December  23,  1823. 

PARAGUAY 

Customs  tariff. — On  September  27,  1924,  the  President  promul¬ 
gated  the  customs  tariff  law  sanctioned  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  law  becomes  effective  on  September  1,  1925. 

.  VENEZUELA 

New  land  law. — On  June  17,  1924,  the  new  land  law,  governing 
the  distribution,  sale,  lease,  and  administration  of  Government  lands, 
and  the  allocation  of  land  for  homesteads  and  for  common  land 
belonging  to  municipalities,  was  approved  by  the  Congress  and  on 
the  20th  sanctioned  by  the  President. 

Chapter  II  of  the  law  reserves  to  the  Government  all  national 
forest  lands  whose  conservation  is  of  public  interest  in  preserving  the 
water  supply  and  those  containing  an  appreciable  quantity  of  precious 
woods  or  trees  supplying  oils,  gums,  resins  or  other  economic  products, 
as  well  as  lands  near  salt  wells,  and  bordering  the  sea  or  lakes 
communicating  with  the  sea  or  navigable  rivers. 

When  advocating  the  passage  of  this  law  in  his  last  annual  message 
to  Congress,  President  G6mez  said: 

Besides  being  just  this  measure  is  opportune,  since  the  first  centenary  of  the 
Battle  of  Ayacucho  falls  this  year,  for  it  will  be  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  Lib- 
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erators  to  give  our  brothers  who  have  no  material  goods  part  of  the  land  for  which 
their  ancestors  heroically  shed  their  blood.  If  our  territory  is  free  to  the  work 
and  capital  of  the  rich,  it  is  only  just  that  a  proportionate  part  be  free  to  those 
who  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  it. 


INTERNATIONAL 
£>  TREATIES  \ 

OUATEMALA-NICARAGUA 


Commercial  convention. — On  September  10,  1924,  a  convention 
providing  for  the  exchange  of  raw  materials  and  products  of  national 
raw  materials  free  of  duty  between  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  was 
signed  in  Guatemala  City  by  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Guatemala  and  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua  in  Guatemala.  (Diario 
de  Centro  America,  Guatemala,  Sept.  12,  1924.) 


_ PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION^ 
“  kANDEDUCATIONil  “ 


BOLIVIA 

Schools  for  Indi.an8. — The  President,  in  his  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  August  6,  1924,  spoke  of  the  awakening  interest  shown 
among  the  aborigines  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  and  stated  that  in  view  of  this  fact,  the  Government  had 
authorized  the  establishment  of  40  schools  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  Indians. 

COLOMBIA 

Primary  instruction. — The  attendance  during  1923  at  the  7,089 
primary  schools,  6,139  of  which  were  public  and  555  private,  was 
361,094  pupils,  showing  an  increase  since  1922  of  19,303,  or  6  per  cent 
of  the  population,  due  to  the  580  new  public  primary  schools  which 
were  established  in  the  Republic.  Other  schools  conducted  during 
the  same  year  were  97  public  and  237  private  secondary  schools,  19 
public  and  1 1  private  vocational  schools,  and  2  public  and  3  private 
art  schools.  The  national,  departmental,  and  municipal  funds 
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assigned  to  education  in  1923  amounted  to  4,782,949.63  pesos,  or  a 
yearly  expenditure  of  13.24  pesos  per  pupil.  The  sum  of  270,199 
pesos  was  appropriated  for  the  1,834  scholarships  awarded,  at  the 
rate  of  147.08  pesos  a  year. 

Pedagogic  mission. — On  September  26,  1924,  a  German  pedago¬ 
gic  mission  arrived  in  Bogota,  its  members  being  Dr.  Antonio  Eitel, 
Dr.  Carl  Glochner,  and  Dr.  A.  Decker,  who  have  signed  a  contract 
with  the  Government  under  which  they  will  introduce  into  Colom¬ 
bia  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the  public  schools  in 
Germany.  The  President  of  Colombia  appointed  a  committee, 
composed  of  Dr.  Tomfis  Rueda  Vaigas,  Dr.  Gerardo  Arrubla,  Dr. 
Emilio  Ferrero,  legal  adviser,  and  Dr.  Jaime  Bonilla,  secretary, 
to  work  with  the  mission,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Decree  No.  1539  of  September  23,  1924. 

COSTA  EICA 

Heredia  pubuc  library. — In  July,  1924,  the  public  library  of 
Heredia  was  given  a  location  of  its  own  and  provided  with  a  librarian, 
who  reports  that  the  number  of  readers  has  increased  since  the 
library  has  been  moved  from  the  normal  school  to  a  more  convenient 
location. 

Scholarships. — Sixty  scholarships  have  been  founded  by  the 
Republic  in  the  Salesian  School  of  Cartago,  9  scholarships  to  be 
awarded  in  each  of  the  Provinces  of  San  Jos5,  Alajuela,  and  Heredia,  8 
in  Lim6n,  15  in  Guanacaste,  and  10  in  Puntarenas.  The  candidates 
for  these  scholarships  must  be  between  the  ages  of  12  and  15  years, 
have  passed  the  fourth  grade  of  primary  education,  and  be  chosen 
from  families  of  small  means.  Each  application  for  a  scholarship 
must  be  accompanied  by  birth,  health,  and  school  certificates. 
The  awards  are  to  be  made  by  a  commission  composed  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  President,  one  of  the  municipality,  and  the  president 
of  the  regional  board  of  charity.  An  appropriation  of  35,400  colones 
is  added  to  the  annual  budget  of  the  Government  to  pay  for  these 
scholarships. 

CUBA 

Formal  opening  of  the  national  university. — The  formal 
opening  of  this  year’s  sessions  of  the  National  University,  Dr.  Eliseo 
Gartaya,  Rector  of  the  University  presiding,  which  took  place  on 
October  1,  1924,  was  attended  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  deans  and  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  different  schools,  and  a 
large  number  of  students.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  a  bust  of 
Marti  on  a  handsome  marble  pedestal,  which  was  presented  by  Dr. 
Gonz&lez  Manet,  was  unveiled  in  the  main  building. 
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MEXICO 

Rural  education. — The  personnel  has  been  chosen  for  the 
educational  missions  which  the  Department  of  Education  is  sending 
to  the  States  of  Guanajuato  and  Hidalgo.  In  addition  to  the 
teachers  of  elementary  subjects,  the  missions  are  made  up  of  teachers 
of  drawing,  physical  training,  chorus  singing,  and  of  small  industries, 
such  as  soap  making,  tanning,  fruit  preserving,  cooking,  poultry  and 
rabbit  raising,  apiculture,  gardening,  and  dressmaking.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  these  missions  lectures  on  various  subjects 
will  be  given  by  the  following  well-known  educators;  Prof.  Moists 
S4enz,  Education  in  Mexico;  Dr.  Manuel  Barranco,  School  Organi¬ 
zation;  Prof.  Alfredo  Uruchurtu,  Educational  Psychology;  Sefior 
Licenciado  Nic6foro  Guerrero,  Agricultural  and  School  Cooperatives; 
and  Prof.  Ignacio  Ramirez,  Rural  Education. 

Information  obtained  subsequent  to  the  foregoing  stated  that 
missions  were  also  sent  to  the  States  of  Puebla,  Guerrero,  Guanajuato, 
San  Luis  Potosl,  Nuevo  Le6n,  Colima,  Sonora,  and  Sinaloa.  The 
work  of  these  missions  corresponds  more  or  less  to  that  of  teachers’ 
institutes  in  the  United  States,  groups  of  teachers  from  cities  or  out¬ 
lying  districts  assembling  in  a  central  place  for  a  series  of  meetings 
and  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  mission  personnel. 

All  the  missionary  and  other  rural  teachers  working  under  the 
Indigene  Culture  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education 
assembled  in  Mexico  City  in  the  winter  vacation  to  discuss  their 
experiences  and  demonstrate  the  results  achieved,  profiting  by  each 
other’s  experiences  and  making  plans  for  the  future.  Many  of  these 
teachers  in  the  pursuit  of  their  educational  mission  have  to  walk  or 
to  ride  horseback  for  long  distances. 

Investigations  for  Columbia  University. — Two  representatives 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Education  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  are  spending  six  months  in  Mexico  gathering  data 
in  regard  to  the  Mexican  educational  system  for  the  course  in  com¬ 
parative  education  required  of  students  working  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  education.  The  International  Institute  is  interested  in 
gathering  scientific  data  on  education  and  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tional  theories  in  every  nation  in  order  to  make  this  information 
available  for  use  throughout  the  world. 

Decrees  with  reference  to  the  National  University. — See 
page  85. 

Tuition  required  in  technical  and  commercial  schools. — See 
page  86. 

PANAMA 

Vocational  school. — Dofia  Julia  Palau  de  G6mez  is  the  foimder 
of  a  vocational  school  for  girls  which  was  opened  on  May  1,  1922,  in 
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Panamd  City,  thus  realizing  a  long-cherished  dream  of  Sra.  de 
G6mez.  This  school  teaches  geography,  civics,  history,  stenography, 
business  practice,  Spanish,  English,  embroidery,  tailoring,  drawing, 
painting,  telegraphy,  and  ceramics.  In  the  first  year  of  its  life  the 
school  was  at  a  very  great  disadvantage  from  lack  of  resources,  but 
the  indefatigable  efforts  of  its  founder,  who  filled  in  the  gaps  from 
substitute  teacher  to  porter,  kept  it  alive.  In  1923  a  Government 
subvention  was  granted  the  school,  which  now  has  248  students,  and 
could  have  many  more  if  its  resources  and  space  permitted.  Of- the 
14  teachers,  7  give  volunteer  service.  The  exposition  of  the  work 
in  1923  astonished  many  persons  who  viewed  it. 

PARAGUAY 

Agricultural  school. — The  President  was  recently  authorized 
by  law  to  establish  an  agricultural  school  in  the  Botanical  Garden  of 
Asunci6n  under  the  direction  of  the  botanical  staff.  The  amount  of 
600,000  pesos  national  currency  is  appropriated  by  the  same  law  for 
the  equipment  of  the  school.  The  sales  of  the  school’s  products  will 
help  to  defray  expenses. 

PERU 

Book  festival. — The  book  festival,  celebrated  for  the  first  time 
in  1922,  has  been  declared  by  a  Government  order  a  permanent 
holiday,  to  be  celebrated  every  year  on  November  10. 

SALVADOR 

School  attendance. — The  President  of  the  Technical  Council  of 
Education  recently  reported  that  school  registration  has  increased 
from  a  maximum  of  36,571  pupils  in  1923  to  43,223  in  May,  1924. 
The  attendance  averages  about  72  per  cent. 

Libraries. — From  August  1  to  31,  1924,  the  National  Library 
furnished  books  to  1,164  readers;  the  Victoriano  Rodriguez  reading 
room  books  and  periodicals  to  181  readers;  the  Ignacio  G6mez  read¬ 
ing  room,  books  and  periodicals  to  233  readers;  the  Miguel  Alvarez 
Castro  kiosk  in  Parque  Barrios,  books  and  periodicals  to  88  readers. 
These  libraries  are  all  situated  in  San  Salvador.  In  the  city  of 
Sonsonate  a  library  was  recently  opened  for  women  and  children. 


LABOR 
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Milrels  paper* 

Carpenters _  11  -15 

Painters _  12  -15 

Stone  cutters _  15  -18 

Plasters  and  stucco  workers.. _  12  -17 

Bricklayers _  10  -11.  500 

Laborers _  5.  500-  6.  500 


Immigration. — The  government  of  the  State  of  Pernambuco 
recently  created  a  Department  of  Labor  and  Immigration,  whose 
main  office  is  in  Kecife.  Immigrants  may  choose  whether  they  will 
work  on  their  own  account  or  as  employees;  in  the  latter  case  the 
contract  will  be  supervised  by  the  department.  To  those  who 
desire  land  of  their  own  the  State  will  sell  State  land  and  a  dwelling 
at  a  moderate  price,  payment  to  be  made  in  small  annual  install¬ 
ments;  it  also  provides  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  farm  animals  and 
tools.  In  addition  the  price  of  the  third-class  passage  is  refunded 
and  work  will  be  assured  immigrants  soon  after  arrival,  the  State 
meantime  housing  them  gratis  in  its  immigrant  hospice.  Work  is  to 
be  found  chiefly  in  agricultural  occupations.  State  authorities 
endeavor  to  promote  good  health  conditions  by  means  of  rural  sani¬ 
tary  stations  and  to  foster  primary  education,  the  State  obligating 
itself  to  provide  schools  accessible  to  immigrants’  children. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1924  immigrants  to  the  number  of 
46,978  entered  the  State  of  Sfio  Paulo. 

CHILE 

Cost  of  living. — Sefior  Mois6s  Poblete  Troncoso,  chief  of  the 
Chilean  Labor  Office,  stated  in  the  Mercurio  of  Santiago  for  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1924,  that  the  income  of  Chilean  manual  workers  and  office 
employees  is  expended  as  follows : 


UanoAl  Office 

workers  employees 

Food _ percentage..  60  45 

Rent _ do _  8  20 

Clothing _ do _ 15  10 

Light  and  heat _ do _  7  8 

Sundries _ do _ 10  17 


Welfare  work  in  the  nitrate  fields. — The  Antofagasta 
Nitrate  Co.  has  organized  a  department  of  social  welfare  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  its  employees.  The  duties  of  this  department  are  to  supervise 
living  conditions  of  the  employees,  especially  r^arding  housing  and 
sanitation  and  education,  and  to  provide  entertainments  and  sports. 
The  department  will  investigate  causes  of  accidents,  and  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  improve  working  conditions  in  order  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
vnll  also  endeavour,  in  every  way,  to  make  conditions  such  as  to 
encourage  the  employees  to  remain  in  the  company’s  employ. 

■  The  mllreis  was  quoted  in  New  York  on  October  1, 1934,  at  10.79  cents. 
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Labor  contracts. — For  a  r6sum6  of  an  important  new  law  on  this 
subject,  see  pt^e  82. 


CUBA 


Pension  law. — In  conformity  with  Decree  No.  1180  of  September 
2,  1924,  which  complements  the  regulations  for  the  execution  of  the 
law  of  October  9,  1923,  the  persons  to  be  benefited  by  the  pension 
and  retirement  law  for  railway  workers  will  be  all  those  permanently 
employed  in  an  administrative,  professional,  technical,  labor,  and 
caretaking  capacity  by  any  company — either  directly  or  under 
contract  with  other  organizations — in  any  of  its  offices,  branches, 
properties,  or  services  which  it  customarily  renders  individuals, 
institutions,  societies,  public  or  private  enterprises,  and  the  public  in 
general.  A  3  per  cent  discount  is  also  to  be  made  from  the  salaries 
of  employees  and  laborers  who  work  for  a  firm  by  contract,  those  who 
work  temporarily  for  a  contractor  on  any  kind  of  construction  work 
not  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  law. 

The  General  Retirement  and  Pension  Fund  Board  was  constituted 
July  14,  1924. 

ECUADOR 


Project  for  building  workmen’s  houses. — A  bill  has  been 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  proposing 
the  construction  of  houses  for  workmen.  This  bill  authorizes  muni¬ 
cipalities  to  sell  municipal  land  or  to  build  on  such  land  low-priced 
and  sanitary  homes  to  be  leased  to  workmen  on  easy  terms,  thus 
improving  living  conditions. 

HAITI 

Labor  office  created. — According  to  recent  information  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Haiti,  a  Labor  Office  has 
been  created  in  that  Republic.  This  new  department  will  be  intrusted 
with  relations  with  the  International  Labor  Office  in  Geneva,  in 
addition  to  its  other  duties. 

MEXICO 

Improvements  in  the  postal  colony. — Readers  of  the  Bulletin 
will  recall  an  account  of  the  proposed  postal  colony  in  the  suburbs  of 
Mexico  City  in  the  article  on  Housing  in  the  Americas,  which  appeared 
in  the  March,  1924,  issue  of  the  BuUetin.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  colony,  which  has  now  added  to  its  numerous 
small  but  comfortable  houses  a  school  and  garden.  The  water 
supply  for  the  colony  has  also  been  installed. 


URUGUAY 


Minimum  rural  wage. — October  18,  1924,  was  the  expiration 
date  of  the  time  limit  given  to  rural  employers  within  which  laborers 
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in  their  service  should  be  provided  with  the  identification  books 
required  bj  the  minimum  wage  law.  Immediately  thereafter  depart¬ 
mental  inspectors  of  labor  were  to  visit  rural  establishments  to  assure 
the  execution  of  this  law,  whose  chief  provisions  were  given  in  the 
BuUeiin  for  August,  1924. 


ARGENTINA 


Electricians’  school  in  prison. — The  President  recently  author¬ 
ized  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  electricians  in  the  national  peni¬ 
tentiary,  to  give  knowledge  of  a  trade  to  prisoners  so  that  when 
released  they  may  have  a  means  of  livelihood.  In  the  prison  they  will 
do  the  electrical  repair  and  installation  work. 

Francisco  Javier  Correa  Asylum. — In  memory  of  her  late 
husband,  Sefiora  Clara  Alberdi  de  Correa  built  the  Francisco  Javier 
Correa  Asylum  for  300  girls  which  was  inaugurated  in  Rosario  on 
September  27.  Work  was  begun  in  April,  1922,  on  this  home  and 
school  for  girls  without  shelter,  the  total  cost  being  800,000  pesos. 
Sefiora  de  Correa  has  turned  the  building  over  to  the  Dominican 
Sisters,  who  will  manage  the  home  and  school,  the  donor  furnishing 
funds  for  its  maintenance. 

Kindness  to  Animals  Day. — The  Board  of  Education  of  Buenos 
Aires  Province  recently  set  aside  the  last  school  day  of  September  as 
Kindness  to  Animals  Day,  when  an  effort  was  made  through  talks 
and  exercises  to  develop  in  children  a  desire  to  protect  animals  and 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  them. 

Youth  Congress. — The  organization  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
Youth,  which  was  to  have  been  held  in  Buenos  Aires  this  year,  has 
decided  to  postpone  the  congress  until  May,  1925,  in  order  that  more 
countries  may  send  del^ates. 

BOLIVIA 

League  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Employees. — ^At  a 
recent  meeting  held  in  Oruro  by  the  commercial  and  industrial 
employees  of  that  city  a  society  was  organized  called  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Employees’  League,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperation  and 
mutual  aid  among  the  members. 

New  hospital  for  Porosf. — The  Government  has  allotted  551,163 
bolivianos  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital  in  the  city  of  Potosf.  The 
20120— 24t— Bull.  1 - 7 
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board  in  charge  of  handling  the  funds  has  called  for  bids  for  construc¬ 
tion  plans.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  building  completed  and  ready  for 
service  next  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  independence  centennial. 

Athletic  field  and  race  track  in  La  Paz. — The  work  on  the 
athletic  field  and  race  track  now  being  built  in  La  Paz,  at  the  end  of 
the  Avenida  Miraflores,  is  progressing  very  rapidly  and  will  probably 
be  completed  within  the  next  few  months.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
besides  the  race  course  provisions  are  being  made  for  various  other 
kinds  of  sports,  the  field  covers  a  very  lai^e  tract  of  ground.  Several 
lai^e  stands  provide  seating  capacity  for  40,000  persons. 

brazil 

Brazilian  Academy  of  Economic,  Political,  and  Social 
Sciences. — This  new  academy,  founded  in  the  latter  part  of  1924, 
has  30  active  members,  12  of  whom  were  founders.  At  the  request  of 
the  latter.  President  Bemardes  of  Brazil,  honorary  president  of  the 
academy,  appointed  5  members,  the  remaining  13  being  elected  by 
the  executive  committee.  Senator  Epitacio  Pessoa,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  was  imani- 
mously  elected  president  for  life;  Dr.  Antonio  Felicio  dos  Santos  is 
dean  of  the  active  members.  The  official  organ  of  the  academy  is  the 
Bevista  de  Direito  Puhlico  e  de  Administrafda  Federal,  Esiadual  e 
Municipal,  which  is  edited  by  Dr.  Nuno  Pinheiro,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  academy,  and  by  Dr.  Alberto  Biolchini. 

Health  section  of  the  Brazilian  Rural  Society. — This  impor¬ 
tant  Sfto  Paulo  agricultural  society  has  established  a  health  section, 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Mario  Pernambuco,  of  the  State  Health  Service  and 
Rockefeller  Commission,  which  will  aid  farmers  to  solve  health 
problems  on  their  estates,  making  analyses  of  drinking  water,  inspec¬ 
tions,  and  estimates  for  carrying  out  sanitary  improvements,  and 
recommending  treatment  of  diseases  and  methods  for  preventing  and 
checking  epidemics. 

Prophylaxis  of  social  diseases  in  the  Navy. — A  clinic  for  the 
treatment  of  social  diseases  was  opened  in  the  Navy  Arsenal  in  Rio  do 
Janeiro  on  June  23,  1924.  From  that  date  until  September  12  of  the 
same  year  476  patients  had  been  registered  and  given  5,337  treat¬ 
ments,  including  nearly  3,000  injections  of  various  types.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  patients  suffering  from  intestinal  parasites  was  added  to  the 
work  of  the  clinic,  as  well  as  examination  of  persons  suspected  of 
tuberculosis.  The  officer  in  charge  expects  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
on  health  topics. 

•  Leper  colony. — The  first  Brazilian  agricultural  colony  for  lepers 
was  opened  several  months  ago  in  Prata,  State  of  Par&.  Beginning 
with  accommodations  for  500  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  colony  is 
sufficiently  large  eventually  to  receive  800  patients. 

Suspended  sentence.— 5ee  page  81. 
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CHILE 

Health  campaign. — The  Pediatric  Society  of  Chile,  realizing  the 
importance  of  protecting  new  generations  from  the  many  diseases 
which  deplete  the  infant  population  of  the  nation,  has  initiated  a 
campaign  of  child  welfare  and  health.  Considering,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  for  accomplishing  this  purpose,  that  of 
instructing  mothers  in  the  proper  care  of  their  children,  the  society 
has  sent  several  of  its  members,  specialists  in  children’s  diseases,  to  all 
the  large  industrial  centers  to  give  lectures  for  working  mothers  on 
the  care  of  children,  hoping  by  this  means  to  help  reduce  the  large 
infant  mortality. 

COLOMBIA 

The  Ked  Cross  and  social  welfare. — Under  date  of  October  21, 
1924,  Sr.  Roberto  Michelsen,  secretary  general  of  the  Colombian  Red 
Cross,  sent  a  cordial  letter  commending  the  October  issue  of  the 
Spanish  edition  of  the  Bulletin,  which  issue  was  devoted  to  Social 
Welfare  in  the  Community.  Sr.  Michelsen  expressed  himself  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  social  work  undertaken  by  the  Colombian  Red  Cross  has  for  its  basis  an 
extensive  program  of  the  creation  and  support  of  movements  and  societies 
directed  toward  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  Red  Cross  will 
therefore  find  extremely  helpful  the  suggestions  contained  in  your  excellent 
publication,  which  may  be  considered  not  only  valuable  for  consultation  but  also 
for  guidance  in  the  execution  of  all  coordinated  work  in  behalf  of  the  community. 
The  Colombian  Red  Cross  will  make  use  of  this  number  of  the  Boletin  in  founding 
the  various  agencies  needed  for  this  purpose. 

Costa  Rica 

Red  Cross  housing. — The  Costa  Rican  Red  Cross,  in  accordance 
with  an  official  regulation  published  in  the  Diario  Oficud  of  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1924,  is  planning  to  build  more  houses  on  ground  which  can 
be  offered  at  low  prices,  equipped  with  water  supply  and  provided 
with  sewers,  outside  of  San  Jos4.  As  the  capital  city  is  at  present 
unable  to  furnish  further  water  connections,  the  Red  Cross  is  seeking 
to  provide  housing  in  the  nearby  towns  where  water  is  plentiful. 

Health  parade. — One  of  the  featiu*es  of  the  San  Jos6  school  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Central  American  Independence  Day  on  September  15, 
1924,  was  a  health  parade  led  by  the  Boy  Scouts,  followed  by  heralds 
bearing  standards  with  legends  instructive  in  health  habits,  after 
which  came  the  children  of  a  number  of  schools  and  floats.  One  of 
these  floats  bore  an  enormous  toothbrush.  The  parade  attracted  a 
large  crowd  which  commented  enthusiastically  upon  its  organization. 

Penitentiary  school. — A  school  for  minors  in  the  penitentiary 
is  reported  as  progressing  satisfactorily  under  the  direction  of  Sr. 
Joaquin  Quesada. 
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New  school  for  sanitary  inspectors. — A  school  for  sanitary 
inspectors  has  recently  been  established  in  San  Jos6  to  give  a  two 
years’  course,  including  work  in  anatomy,  physiology,  etiology  with 
special  reference  to  transmissible  diseases,  private  and  public  health, 
sanitary  legislation,  rudiments  of  parasitology  and  veterinary  science, 
and  laboratory  work.  Persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  50  may 
enter  the  school.  Those  not  having  a  bachelor  of  humanities  degree 
and  those  not  normal  graduates  may  take  the  course  but  will  receive 
no  license  to  imdertake  the  office  of  sanitary  inspector  until  they 
are  20  years  old.  The  usual  health  and  character  certificates 
are  required,  as  well  as  an  admission  fee  of  20  colones.  Sanitary 
inspectors  are  to  be  paid  out  of  Government  or  municipal  funds. 

Playground  opened. — On  September  22,  1924,  the  new  play- 
grmmd  of  Plaza  Garcia  Flamenco  was  opened  to  the  children  of  that 
section  of  San  Jos6.  The  playground  is  provided  wth  the  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  a  combination  of  healthy  amusement  and  exer¬ 
cise,  the  children  being  under  the  vigilance  of  police  on  special  duty. 

CUBA 

National  maternity  competition. — The  sum  of  $16,000  was 
assigned  by  the  Government  for  the  expenses  of  the  annual  National 
Maternity  Competition  and  Better  Babies  Exhibition,  which  took 
place  in  November,  1924,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Charity,  their  object  being  to  improve  the  national  stock, 
induce  mothers  to  nurse  their  children,  and  award  prizes  to  the 
mothers  who  give  the  best  care  to  their  children  and  homes.  This 
was  one  of  the  events  in  connection  with  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Congress. 

GUATEMALA 

Red  Cross  notes. — A  chapter  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  Gua¬ 
temala  has  been  established  in  the  Central  American  School  for 
Girls  in  Guatemala  City,  the  students  holding  office  in  the  board  of 
directors  and  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  organization.  Com¬ 
mittees  have  been  formed  for  investigation  of  conditions  of  poverty, 
for  propaganda  for  the  association,  and  for  other  related  purposes. 

The  International  Red  Cross  Committee  in  circular  No.  232 
recognized  the  Red  Cross  of  Guatemala,  approving  its  statutes  and 
noting  the  fact  that  Guatemala  was  a  signatory  nation  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  of  1864  and  the  convention  of  July  6,  1906. 

Anti-yellow  fever  commission. — The  Rockefeller  Institute  in 
September  sent  out  a  commission  through  the  departments  of 
Guatemala  to  instruct  local  authorities  in  means  for  destroying 
possible  breeding  places  of  the  mosquito  transmitting  yellow  fever. 
Official  instructions  were  sent  out  by  the  Government  to  each  depart¬ 
ment,  ordering  full  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  commission. 
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HONDURAS 

Hospital  in  La  Ceiba. — The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  Honduras  for 
September  11,  1924,  publishes  the  approved  statutes  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Vicente  D’Antoni  Hospital  in  La  Ceiba,  Honduras.  The 
hospital  buildings  were  built  and  donated  by  Viccaro  Bros.  &  Co. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  dock  receipts  of  Viccaro  Bros.  &  Co.  will  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  the  hospital,  half  being  contributed  by 
the  company  and  half  by  the  Government,  which  will  also  provide 
certain  other  funds.  The  clinical  service  of  the  hospital  includes 
medical  treatment,  surgery,  obstetrics,  pediatrics,  and  dentistry 
fur  patients  in  the  hospital  and  for  out  patients.  The  staff  is  to 
consist  of  consulting  physicians,  visiting  physicians,  and  a  corps  of 
internes.  The  hospital  is  designed  for  the  free  treatment  of  the  poor, 
with  no  distinction  of  race,  nationality,  or  relipon. 

PANAMA 

International  athletic  tournament. — On  September  27,  1924, 
a  visiting  team  of  students  of  the  University  of  Cuba  played  a  base¬ 
ball  game  with  Panaman  students  in  the  Balboa  stadium  in  Panama 
City,  the  first  event  of  the  Cuban-Panaman  athletic  tournament. 
In  the  evening  a  basket-ball  game  took  place,  after  which  the  visitors 
were  guests  of  the  Panama  Athletic  Association.  Other  events 
followed. 

On  one  evening  of  their  stay  the  party  of  Cuban  students,  100  in 
number,  was  received  at  a  meeting  held  in  their  honor  in  the  National 
Institute,  at  which  they  presented  to  the  president  of  that  institution 
the  flags  of  Cuba  and  its  university,  a  symbol  of  friendship  which 
was  reciprocated  by  a  message  sent  by  Panaman  teachers  to  their 
Cuban  colleagues. 

PARAGUAY 

Tuberculosis  collection  day. — On  August  23,  1924,  the 
Women’s  National  Charity  Association  collected  in  Asuncidn  26,780 
pesos  for  the  benefit  of  persons  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 

Sanitary  work  and  hookworm  treatment. — The  report  of 
the  sanitary  work  done  in  connection  with  the  hookworm  campaign 
in  Asunci6n  in  August,  1924,  states  the  following: 

Four  huudred  and  eighteen  persons  were  found  on  examination  to  have  hook¬ 
worm,  and  95,  other  parasites,  while  191  were  free  of  parasites;  2,174  persons 
received  the  first  hookworm  treatment,  505  the  second,  and  108  the  third; 
2  lectures  illustrated  by  wall  charts  were  given  to  32  persons;  259  houses  were 
found  to  have  proper  toilets,  and  431  insanitary  accommodations,  while  314 
houses  were  without  toilet;  8  persons  were  vaccinated;  9  new  toUets  were 
constructed  under  direction;  and  62  hemoglobin  tests  given. 

In  the  ltd  Office  5,296  persons  were  listed  in  August,  of  whom  2,859  received 
the  first  hookworm  treatment,  1,121  the  second  treatment,  and  229  supple- 
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mentary  treatments.  Twelve  public  lectures  were  given  to  1,620  persons,  and 
one  lecture  in  a  school  to  80  pupils.  Of  936  houses  visited  93  had  insanitary 
toilets  and  843  had  none  at  all.  Persons  vaccinated  numbered  254,  those  treated 
for  malaria  3,  and  those  given  the  hemoglobin  test  12. 

PERU 

National  Hygiene  Institute. — A  supreme  resolution  of  August 
22,  1924,  authorizes  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  plan  the 
organization  and  construction  of  a  National  Institute  of  Hygiene. 
Funds  for  the  construction  of  such  an  institute  will  be  obtained 
from  fines  for  infringement  of  the  sanitation  and  pharmaceutical 
laws  and  from  other  sources  {Commerce  Reports,  October  13,  1924.) 

SALVADOR 

Woman  dentist. — Sefiorita  Carlota  Est6vez  Urrutia  of  Guatemala 
on  September  6,  1924,  passed  her  final  examination  for  the  degree  of 
dental  surgeon  conferred  by  the  National  University  of  Salvador. 
The  Salvadorean  press  expresses  pride  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  young  woman. 

Chlorine  disinfecting  plant. — In  the  latter  part  of  August  a 
chlorinating  plant  was  installed  in  the  water  system  of  San  Salvador. 

Antihookworm  campaign. — A  monthly  appropriation  of  1,500 
colones  is  allowed  by  the  National  Government  for  the  antihook¬ 
worm  work  throughout  the  Republic  undertaken  by  Dr.  Carlos  A. 
Bailey,  Director  of  the  Antihookworm  Department.  This  work  is 
being  aided  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  which  also  sent  Doctor 
Hanson  to  found  a  section  to  combat  larval  parasites. 

PuBUO  HEALTH  KNOWLEDGE. — An  organization  of  Santa  Ana  has 
undertaken  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  public  health  and  scientific 
subjects  to  the  associated  labor  organizations  of  that  city.  The 
first  lecture  was  given  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Olavarrieta  on  malaria  and  yellow 
fever,  and  endemic  and  epidemic  tropical  diseases.  He  explained 
methods  of  exterminating  the  dangerous  stegomyia  fasciata  mosquito 
which  is  the  transmitter  of  yellow  fever,  and  warned  his  hearers 
against  stagnant  water  without  a  protective  film  of  oil. 

Workmen’s  night  school. — On  September  16,  the  national 
holiday,  a  workmen’s  night  school  was  opened  in  the  city  of 
Chalatenango. 

UBUOUAT 

Cr^  employees’  cooperative  association. — The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Association  of  Civil  Employees  of  the  nation  has 
approved  the  draft  of  an  organization  of  a  consumers’  cooperative 
society  for  the  provision  of  prime  necessities.  Each  cooperative 
association  formed  under  this  plan  is  to  have  an  initial  capital  of 
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not  more  than  5,000  pesos  lent  by  the  Government,  in  addition  to 
the  entrance  fees  of  the  members,  the  former  to  be  repaid  from  the 
profits.  The  credit  to  be  extended  to  any  member  will  not  exceed 
40  per  cent  of  his  salary.  The  plan  for  the  organization  of  such 
cooperatives  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Government  for  approval. 

Food  inspection. — The  Departmental  Council  on  May  19,  1924, 
sanctioned  a  regulation  drawn  up  by  the  Municipal  Chemical 
Laboratory  of  Montevideo  providing  for  an  official  inspector  of 
manufactured  food  products.  This  regulation  provides  that  all 
manufacturers  of  food  products  shall  register  before  October  19, 
1924,  upon  the  roll  of  food  producers  kept  by  the  Laboratory,  that 
their  premises  shall  be  inspected,  that  food  shall  not  be  kept  too 
long  before  packing,  and  that  new  factories  may  not  be  opened 
without  registration,  while  those  in  operation  but  not  registered 
will  be  closed. 

VENEZUELA 

Honor  to  a  Venezuelan  Physician. — Dr.  R.  Pino  Pou,  a 
distinguished  Venezuelan  physician,  was  recently  appointed  cor¬ 
responding  member  in  Venezuela  of  the  Society  of  Surgeons  of 
Paris.  He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  National  Medical 
Academy  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Medical  Academy  of 
Peru. 

Academy  op  Political  and  Social  Sciences. — During  the 
session  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences  which  was 
held  on  September  10,  1924,  Dr.  Enrique  Urdaneta  Maya,  Dr.  V. 
M&rquez  Bustillos,  Dr.  F.  Arroyo  Parejo,  and  Dr.  R.  Cabrera  Malo 
were  elected  members  of  the  academy  and  the  following  officers  of 
the  new  board  of  directors:  Dr.  G.  T.  Villegas  Pulido,  president; 
Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  first  vice  president;  Dr.  P.  Hermoso  Telleria, 
second  vice  president;  Dr.  Juvenal  Anzola,  secretary;  Dr.  Alejandro 
Pietri,  treasurer;  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Mendoza,  librarian. 


COLOMBIA 


Swiss  military  iossion. — ^The  Swiss  military  mission  engaged 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  the  army 
arrived  in  Bogota  on  September  10,  1924.  The  members  of  this 
mission  are  Lieut.  Col.  Hans  George  Fuchler,  First  Lieut.  Henry 
Gilhbody  of  the  Air  Service,  and  Maj.  Paul  Gautier. 
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CUBA 

•Pan  American  office. — In  accordance  with  a  resolution  approved 
by  the  Fifth  International  American  Conference  which  convened  in 
Santiago  de  Cliile  in  March,  1923,  a  Pan  American  office  has  been 
established  in  the  Department  of  State  by  the  Government  under 
the  direction  of  Sr,  Manuel  M4rquez  Sterling,  where  all  matters 
relating  to  the  organization  in  Habana  of  the  Sixth  International 
American  Conference,  which  is  to  meet  in  the  Cuban  capital,  or  to 
any  other  Pan  American  meetings  and  conferences  in  which  Cuba 
should  officially  participate,  will  be  studied  and  prepared. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBUC 

Dominican  Repubuc  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations. — 
The  application  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  admission  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  made  by  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  dated  September  23,  1924,  was  considered  at  a  plenary 
meeting  of  the  league  on  September  29,  1924,  with  the  result  that 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  unanimously  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Columbus  Lighthouse  Week. — The  Columbus  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  decided  to  designate  a  week  to  be  known  as  “  Columbus 
Lighthouse  Week,”  selecting  for  this  purpose  the  period  from  Novem¬ 
ber  30  to  December  6,  1924,  when  contributions  were  solicited  all 
over  the  Republic  for  carrying  out  the  great  project,  imder  consid¬ 
eration  for  some  time  past,  of  erecting  on  the  island  a  huge  lighthouse 
in  honor  of  Columbus. 

ECUADOR 

Ecuadorean  author  honored. — Sr.  Alejandro  Andrade  Coello 
received  a  silver  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  in  StrasboiHg 
for  his  book  entitled  Vvlgata  HigiSnica,  which  is  used  as  a  health 
textbook  in  the  National  Mejia  Institute. 

MEXICO 

New  American  ambassador  to  Mexico. — The  Honorable  James 
Rockwell  Sheffield,  American  ambassador  to  Mexico,  presented  his 
credentials  on  October  15,  1924,  to  President  Obreg6n.  In  the 
course  of  the  ceremony  he  addressed  the  President  in  part  as  follows: 

♦  *  *  We  do  not  contend  for  any  rights  or  privileges  or  powers  for  our¬ 
selves  that  we  would  not  freely  concede  to  you.  We  seek  no  territory,  we  desire 
no  exclusive  privilege;  we  earnestly  hope  that  the  blessings  of  liberty  regulated 
by  law  and  of  free  and  orderly  government  so  long  enjoyed  by  us  may  also  in 
fullest  measure  be  yours. 
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We  wish  to  increase  our  trade  and  commerce  with  every  nation,  but  to  achieve 
this  we  believe  the  best  way  is  not  to  injure  others  and  profit  by  their  ruin,  but 
to  help  all  to  a  greater  prosperity  in  which  all  may  gain.  This  applies  especially 
to  our  relations  with  you.  You  are  our  neighbor.  All  that  contributes  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  your  people  must  also  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  It  is  because  I  believe  you  are  seeking  these  things  for  your  people 
that  I  look  forward  with  added  satisfaction  to  representing  the  United  States  of 
America  in  this  beautiful  capital.  May  we  always  meet  in  that  spirit  of  mutual 
trust,  consideration,  and  equality  which  should  govern  sovereign  States  in  their 
official  intercourse.  *  ♦  ♦ 

PANAMA 

President  CmARi. — The  tenth  President  of  Panama,  Sr.  Rodolfo 
Chiari,  was  inaugurated  in  Panama  City  on  October  1,  1924,  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  populace  both  for  himself  and  for  the  retiring 
President,  Dr.  Belisario  Porras.  The  cabinet  selected  by  President 
Chiari  retains  two  members  who  served  under  President  Porras, 
Secretary  Eusebio  A.  Morales  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  Octavio 
M6ndez  P.  of  Public  Instruction.  The  new  cabinet  members  are 
Dr.  Horacio  F.  Alfaro,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations,  Dr.  Carlos 
L6pez,  Secretary  of  Government  and  Justice,  and  Sefior  T.  Gabriel 
Duque,  Secretary  of  Public  Works. 

Statue  to  Balboa  unveiled. — The  press  reports  as  follows: 

Sixteen  special  ambassadors,  representing  12  nations,  attended  the  unveiling 
on  September  29  in  Panama  City  of  the  beautiful  monument  of  Vasco  Nuiiez 
de  Balboa  discovering  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  monument  consists  of  a  life-size 
bronze  statue  of  Balboa  facing  Panama  Bay  and  standing  on  a  globe  repre¬ 
senting  the  world,  which  is  supported  by  four  figures  representative  of  the  white, 
Indian,  yellow,  and  black  races  of  the  world.  Every  Latin  American  nation 
and  Spain  subscribed  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  monument,  which  is  a 
beautiful  work  of  art  by  Mariano  Benlliure  and  Miguel  Blay,  Spain’s  foremost 
sculptors.  *  *  *  Early  in  lOlS*  President  Porras  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  monument  to  Balboa  and  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain,  saying  that  he  hoped 
the  Latin  American  countries  would  contribute  the  funds.  The  King  of 
Spain  opened  the  subscription  with  50,000  pesetas,  an  amount  which  Dr.  Porras 
doubled.  The  war  interfered  with  further  collections  of  funds,  but  after  the  war 
the  municipality  of  Panama  voted  $7,000  and  collections  were  resumed. 

PARAGUAY 

Military  mission. — The  National  Assembly  has  authorized  the 
President  to  engage  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  four  years  a  foreign 
military  mission,  to  consist  of  a  chief  and  two  aides  to  instruct  the 
Paraguayan  Army.  The  cost  of  the  mission  is  not  to  exceed  1,000 
pesos  per  month. 

URUGUAY 

Uruguay  in  the  League  of  Nations. — La  Mafiana  of  October 
3,  1924,  quotes  a  dispatch  from  Geneva  which  states  that  Uruguay 
20120— 24t—BuU.  1 - 8 
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has  been  elected  for  the  third  time  to  a  nonpermanent  seat  on  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  the  country  which  received 
the  most  votes  among  those  elected.  La  Mafiana  concludes  that 
this  honor  is  due  to  the  worthy  representatives  whom  Uruguay  has 
sent  to  Geneva. 

Tkianoulation  op  Uruguay  River. — The  Military  Geographic 
Services  of  Uruguay  and  Argentina  are  together  carrying  out  the 
geodetic  triangulation  of  the  Uruguay  River. 

VENEZUELA 

Purchase  of  an  historical  site. — ^According  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  decree,  the  nation  will  purchase  for  450,000  boUvares  the 
Bolivar  sugar  mill  situated  in  the  State  of  Aragua  and  once  owned 
by  Sim6n  Bolivar,  which  is  historical  not  only  on  account  of  its 
associations  with  the  Liberator,  but  because  of  its  being  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  Capt.  Antonio  Ricaurte. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORT: 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  NOVEMBER  10,  1024 


Subject 


ABOBNTINA 


Date 


Street  paving  In  Rosario .  Sept.  22  >  Robert  Harnden,  consul  at  Rosario. 

Now  municipal  slaughterhouse  In  Rosario .  Oct.  1  I  Do. 


Mineral  exports  during  August,  1924 . 

Bolivian  exports  for  the  years  1922  and  1923.. 


The  Brazilian  cotton  industry . 

The  PetroUna-Therezina  Railway,  Brazil. 


Motion-picture  photography  in  Recife. 
EstlmatM  sugar  stock  in  Pernambuco 


Estimated  sugar  stock  In  Pernambuco.... 

Proposed  credit  for  port  of  Natal . . 

Financial  relief  for  Pernambuco  Hospital. 
Production  of  tin  in  Rio  Qrande  do  Sul... 


Disinfection  of  coflee  sacks _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Amazon  Valley  rubber  market  for  July,  1924 . ...| 

Credit  for  Central  Railroad  of  Rio  Qrande  do  Norte.. 

Solving  Pernambuco’s  immigration  problem . 

Cotton  shipments  from  Recife,  August,  1923,  to  July, 
1924. 

Exports  and  imports  of  Bahia  for  August,  1924 . . 

Entries  of  sugar  into  Recife,  crop  year  1923-24,  and 
partial  estimate  of  coming  sugar  crop. 

Exports  from  Bahia  district  during  the  year  1923 . . 

Discovery  of  balata  in  the  district  of  the  River  Xingu. 
Brazilian  income  tax  regulations . . 


Sept.  24  {  Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul  at  La 
Pas. 

Sept.  30  Do. 


Sept.  1  Jack  D.  Hickerson,  consul  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Sept.  5  Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr.,  vice  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

Sept.  12  Do. 

Sept.  17  '  Do. 

...do _ '  Do. 

..do _ !  Do. 

Sept.  19  I  W.  F.  Hoflman,  vice  consul  at  Porto 
Alegre. 

..do . !  A.  T.  Haeberie,  consul  at  Sao  Paulo. 

...do . >  R.  Frazier  Potts,  vice  consul  at  Part. 

Sept.  20  I  Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

...do . I  Do. 

Sept.  21  I  Do. 


Imports  in  Part  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. . 
Exports  from  Bahia  to  the  United  States  9  months  of 
1924. 

Banking  in  Bahia . . 

Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1924. 

Coal  imports  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  during  August,  1924.., 
Railway  transportation  difficulties  at  Rio  de  Janeiro., 


CHILI 

Marble  deposits  on  Cambridge  Islands. 

COLOMBIA 


Sept.  22  I  Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

Sept.  23  '  Fred  C.  Eastin,  Jr. 

Sept.  24  :  Homer  Brett. 

...00 . !  R.  Frazier  Potts. 

Sept.  30  '  A.  Oaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Oct.  1  I  R.  Frazier  Potts. 

Oct.  4  I  Homer  Brett. 

Oct.  6  :  Do. 

Oct.  11  I  A.  QauUn. 


Imports  through  the  port  of  Buenaventura  first  0 
months  of  1924. 

Imports  through  the  port  for  last  S  months  of  1923 _ 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended 
Sept.  30,  1924. 

Freight  charges  on  the  Sinu  and  Atrato  Rivers . . 


Comparative  statement  showing  native  products  ex¬ 
ported  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States  through 
the  port  of  Buenaventura  for  four  six-months  periods 
ended  June  30,  1924. 

COSTA  BICA 


Banana  cultivation  in  Costa  Rica . . 

September  report  on  commerce  and  industries.. 
Coflee  shipments  for  seeson  1923-24. . 


CUBA 

The  coal  market  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 
Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  August,  1924 _ | 

New  bank  at  Matanzas 

Present  outlook  for  new 
L  district  from  Aug.  1  to  Oct.  20, 


Present  outlook  for  new  sugar  crop  and  exports  from 

.  -  - 


Oct.  14  Do. 

Oct.  17  Do. 


Aug.  20  George  T.  Colman,  consul  at  Ponta 
Arenas. 


Sept.  18  H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at  Buenaven¬ 
tura. 

Sept.  20  Do. 

Oct.  9 

Oct.  14 

Oct.  19 


Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul  at  Bar- 
ranqullla. 

Lawrence  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul  at  Car- 


tacona. 

hTd.  Myers,  vice  eonsul  at  Buena¬ 
ventura. 


Sept.  25 
Oct.  *7 
Oct.  IS 


Oct.  9 
Oct.  20 


Oct.  21 
Oct.  22 


John  James  Meily,  consul  at  Port 
Limon. 

Henry  S.  Waterman,  consul  at  San 
Jose. 

Do. 


Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at  Santiago. 
Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  general  at 
Habana. 

James  V.  Whitfield,  consol  at  Ma- 
tanzas. 

Do. 
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Reports  received  to  November  16,  1924 — Continued 


i 

\ 

I 


Subject 


Date 


DOMINirAN  RirUBUC 


I 


The  Dominican  com  crop . . . . 

Final  rep(Ht  on  Dominican  sugar  production  for  1923-24. 

Economic  and  financial  conditions  in  Puerto  Plata 
district. 

September  report  on  commerce  and  industrien. . 

Quarterly  report  (third  quarter)  on  commerce  and  in- 
dustriM  of  the  Santo  Domingo  district. 

The  coffee  crop  of  the  Republic  for  1924 . 

New  tariff  of  Dominican  consular  fees . 

GUATailALA 

September  report  on  commerce  and  Industries . 

Information  on  trade-mark  protection . 

Proposed  new  banking  law  in  Quatemala . 

BOKDVEAS 

Tobacco  production  in  Puerto  Cortes  consular  district. 
Economic  report  for  August,  1924. . 

IIIXKO 

Taution— State  legislation  of  Jalisco,  by  decree  im¬ 
poses  special  tax  for  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads. 


Sept. 

24 

Sept. 

28 

Sept. 

27 

Oct. 

2 

...do.. 

.... 

Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

7 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

31 

Sept. 

1 

Sept. 

15 

Oct. 

28 

NKARAGCA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  district  quarter 
ended  Sept.  30,  1924. 

September  report  on  general  conditions _ _ 

PANAMA 

Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year 
1923. 

Commerce  and  industries  for  August,  1924 . 

Report  on  tobacco  production  and  importation . 

PARAGl'AT 

Passage  of  the  Vorfeld  tariff — New  law  will  come  into 
effect  ^pt.  1,  1924. 

PERU 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  August,  1924.. 


Oct.  7  1 
Oct.  14  I 

Sept.  2  I 

Sept.  30  { 
Oct.  22 

Sept.  24 


Sept.  25 


SALTADOR 


Cotton  goods  market  of  El  Salvador^ .  Sept.  24  ; 

Report  for  September,  1924— Coffee  prices,  etc .  Oct.  4  ^ 

Cotton— Installing  ginning  mills,  etc . .  Oct.  IS 

Trade  in  prepared  medicines,  laws,  etc . . .  Oct.  20  i 

URCGCAT  I 

General  business  conditions  in  August _ _ Sept.  24 

Uruguayan  foreign  trade  during  July,  1924 .  Oct.  9 


TENEXUELA 

Exports  of  chicle  from  Venexuela  for  1921,  1922,  and  8  Oct.  6 
months  of  1923. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ended  Oct.  11 
Sept.  30,  1924. 

September,  1924,  coffee  report  of  Maracaibo . ;  Oct.  15 

Imports  through  La  Quaira,  first  6  months  of  1923. _ 'Oct.  22 


Author 


W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at  Puerto  Plata. 
Charles  Brldgbam  Hosmer,  consul  at 
Santa  Dommgo. 

W.  A.  Bickers. 


Do. 

Charles  Bridgham  Hosmer. 

Do. 

Do. 


Philip  Holland,  consul  general  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Do. 

Do. 


Geo.  F.  Sha^  consul  at  Puerto  Cortes. 
Robert  L.  Reiser,  consul  at  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 


Dudley  S.  Dwyre,  consul  at  Guadala¬ 
jara. 


A.  J.  McConnico,  consul  at  Bluefields. 
Harold  Playter,  consul  at  Corinto. 


George  Orr,  consul  at  Panama  City. 


Do. 

Do. 


Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  at  Asuncion. 


I  C.  E.  Guyant,  consul  at  Callao-Lima. 


;  W.  J.  McCafferty,  consul  at  San  Sal- 
I  vador. 

'  Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  Monte¬ 
video. 

Do. 


Harry  J.  Anslinger,  consul  at  La 
{  Guaira. 

I  Wm.  P.  Garrety,  consul  at  Puerto 
Cabello. 

I  Chas.  F.  Payne,  consul  at  Maracaibo. 
I  Harry  J.  Analin^. 


o 


